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Professor Goodwin, of Harvard University, has 
pre-eminent qualifications for helping our readers to a 
mental sight of Athens as it was in the Apostle Paul’s 
day. His personal familiarity with the Athens of the 
present, and with the classic and historic Athens, 
gives a sketch from his pen an accuracy and a vivid- 
ness which will be prized by the careful scholar as 
well as by the general reader. 


No man can write helpfully in the line of Sunday- 
school method, who is unable to work well in the direc- 
tion of his counseling. Yet not every man who can 
work well is able to tell others just how he works, or 
just how they should work. It is a good thing for the 
Sunday-school public, that there are men who can 
both work well and write well in the various depart- 
ments of practical Sunday-school activity. One of 
these men is the Rev. Dr. John W. Dulles, who, while 
editor of the Board of Publication of the Presbyterian 
Church, is an efficient Sunday-school superintendent, 
leading a weekly teachers’-meeting which is quite a 
model of its kind. Dr. Dulles was announced, at the 
opening of this year, as having promised to tell our 
readers how a superintendent should prepare for his 
teachers’-meeting. A few weeks ago, however, he was 
called to cross the ocean, and he is now in sunny 


Spain. Not forgetting his promise to the readers of 





The Sunday School Times, he wrote for them in mid- 
ocean ; and we are glad to lay his valued contribution 
before them this week. 


It is easy to drift; it is hard to push ahead ; it is 
harder still to push straight ahead. Shifting currents, 
changing winds, the jar of her own machinery combine 
to swerve the ocean steamer from her course, however 
carefully that course may have at first been laid. The 
steersman must meet the veer of outside forces, and 
neutralize them; as they drive the ship one way, the 
rudder must draw her back; as they shift and vary, 
so must the helm change, not with, but against them. 
The trouble with many Christians is that when, ten 
or fifteen or twenty-five years ago, they started on the 
Christian course, they took their bearings and lashed 
the helm, and since then they have never changed it. 
Meanwhile their surroundings have altered, new influ- 
ences affect them, new temptations come to them, and 
they meet the changing circumstances with sails and 
rudder set against hostile winds and currents that 
long since died away. There is a lesson in the 
thought. Be not asthe chaff driven hither and thither 
by the wind. Change not thoughtlessly. Yet refuse 
not to change when change is needful—only shift, not 
with the hostile forces, but against them. 


Nature is the true sphinx of tradition. There is 
something impressive, and not always encouraging, in 
the grim impartiality with which her calm face looks 
down upon the good and the evil; there is something 
terrible in the close-sealed lips which open at no ques- 
tion. The skies will smile as pleasantly over a field 
of slaughter as over a field of waving grain, and the 
ripple made on the water by the last gasp of a drown- 
ing man has all the grace of that caused by a pebble 
thrown from a baby’s hand. The rain and the sun- 
shine fall on the just and the unjust; and go do the 
pitiless hail and the driving tempest. The only crime 
which nature knows is ignorance; she lifts no hand 
against the clever sinner who has learned her laws, 
and knows how to evade them; but her blows fall 
mercilessly on the ignorant good man who has not 
attained to that knowledge. All this should bring 
no discouragement to the Christian, and no security 
tothe sinner, The Christian religion marks a “ reform 
against nature ;” it refuses to accept nature as its stan- 
dard of right, and accepts, as its only lawgiver, Him 
who is above nature, and who can deliver his children 
from the injustice of nature when he will. And to 
the sinner who sees in the neutrality of nature an 
arg: went for the carelessness of God as to good and 
evil, the answer of the Bible is clear and sharp: 
“ Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God? he hath 
said in his heart, Thou wilt not require it. Thou hast 
seen it; for thou beholdest mischief and spite to 
requite it with thy hand.” The seeming impartiality 
of nature will come to an end, in the day of the 
unveiling of God’s wrath and of God’s mercy ; when, 
instead of facing the silent sphinx-like face of nature, 
both saint and sinner will have to face the approving 
or the condemning eyes of God. 





As the years pass, and as the knowledge of men 
grows wider and deeper, there is a corresponding 
increase in the number of those who say, Lo, here; 
Lo, there, is the Christ. At first sight this seems to 





increase the chances of the fatal bewilderment of the 
seeker after salvation ; for when the air is full of false 
meteor-lights, who can be sure that he is following the 
one true Light of life? But the truth is just the 
reverse of this. Quite apart from the promise of God 
that no true seeker will fail to find the way which he 
seeks, there is an actual gain to the truth in the 
increasing ranks of those who falsely claim to hold 
the secret of everlasting life. The clashing claims of 
these, and their bitter exposures of the baselessness of 
each other’s claims, help to prepare the mind to 
receive the words of the only One who speaks with 
authority, and not as the scribes. In no age were the 
claimants to the possession of the secret of the world 
and the world’s Lord, so many as in this; but in no 
age was there a wider popular appreciation of the 
actual limitations of the power of these arrogant pre- 
tenders. Four hundred years ago it might have been 
possible to believe in the Elixir of Life; but, to-day, 
every man knows that wherever science, philosophy, 
or literature, has attempted to solve the problem of 
life, from its own resources and without the help of 
religion, it has utterly failed. There is a worse con- 
dition of mind than the comparatively healthy agnos- 
ticism of the man who has followed all false leaders 
and found them faithless. For when charlatanry has 
been struck dumb, and the clashing claims of the 
false Messiahs have sunk into silence, there is hope 
that the soul, wearied of its chase after marsh-lights 
which lured on but to deceive, will turn to Him who 
is the Light of the world, with the question and with 
the faith of Peter: “ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we know 
and are sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” 





CONCEALMENT IN DISCLOSURE. 


There is no such thing as making a disclosure 
without thereby causing a concealment. To hold up 
one side to view, is to shut away the other side from 
view. The very sun itself throws one half of our 
globe into shadow by shining as clearly as it can on 
all of the globe that is presented to it. And what 
can be clearer than sunlight ? 

It may even be said that God himself cannot make 
a revelation of his character, or of his truth, without 
making that revelation also a cause of concealment. 
His revelation of the spiritual and of the infinite, 
must be made by material and finite agencies; in 
language which at the best is only suggestive, and 
which, indeed, limits the thoughts by its seeming 
definiteness. When God says that he has the love of 
a father, the tenderness of a mother, and the unselfish 
fidelity of a friend, that wonderful revelation of his 
condescension and his sympathy brings light on his 
personality just far enough to indicate the measure- 
iess depths beyond—which cannot be revealed to mere 
man. Thesame revelation will reveal more to, and will 
conceal less from, one person than to another; 
all, its partial concealments are inevitable. 


but, to 
When at 


the last visit of Jesus to the temple, his Father's 
voice sounded out from heaven in answer to his prayer, 
the larger number of those who stood by and heard 
the heavenly voice “ said that it had thundered : others 
said, An angel hath spoken te him.” Only he who was 
one with the Father comprehended the revelation whic\ 
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was to himself, and yet was for the sake of those who 


heard it. So it is with every disclosure of divine | 
truth ; the very words of revelation conceal so much | 


even in their revealings, as to be a cause of cease- 
less differeace among those who learn from them 
according to their measure of ability of comprehen- 
sion. So long as man is man, God’s revealings to 
man—the revealings of God’s works and of God’s 
words—must be but the concealings of God. “ Lo, 
these are parts of his ways: but how little a portion 
is heard of him! and the thunder of his power who 
can understand?” 

Nor docs man ever wholly reveal himself to his 
fellow man. He has not the power of doing it even 
if he would. Rarely has he the purpose of so doing. 
If one should ask you to tell him what was in your 
thoughts, you might give him a partial answer; you 
would not lay your whole heart bare to him ; and in 
most cases you would thank God that your questioner 
could not read you through and through. Your very 
answer would tend to the concealing of the thoughts 
kept back, by its giving larger prominence to those 
which were revealed. The light thrown on the truth 
told would but deepen the shadows over the truth 
concealed. And commonly this is in the plan of those 
who speak of their thoughts and feelings to others. 
They desire to conceal quite as much as they reveal. 
In this sense it is, that so many have held that the 
true use of speech is for the concealing of our thoughts; 
or, as old Dr. South modified this idea: “ Speech was 
given to the ordinary sort of men whereby to commu- 
nicate their mind ; but to wise men, whereby to con- 
ceal it.” 

There is comfort in this thought, in view of all that 
we would conceal from others; but again it brings a 
certain sadness in its suggestion of our helplessness at 
revealing all of ourselves which we would make clear 
to those whom we love and trust, and with whom we 
are in closest sympathy. “ All language by express- 
ing some thoughts concenls many others. Much is 
repressed by every effort that we make towards 
expression. If we try to unbosom our hearts to each 
other, we hide as much as we reveal. We wrap our- 
selves round in mystery when we are most communi- 
cative.” At the best we cannot reveal our innermost 
thoughts, or our truest selves, to another, by the 
imperfect medium of human speech. Tennyson says: 

“I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief 1 feel; 

, For words, Jike nature, half reveal 

And half conceal the soul within.” 
And this is a truth concerning which we all have more 
or less of sad experiences, in our failures to communi- 
cate our noblest, our purest, and our tenderest emo- 
tions to those from whose spiritual gaze we have least 
shrinking. ‘The very efforts we make to reveal our 
spirit and purposes and feelings, so often prove a con- 
cealing of that which we seek to disclose; because 
our words have one meaning to us, and another mean- 
ing to those who hear them. That which we would 
fain have made the voice of an angel, has seemed to 
them as the rumblings of the summer’s thunder-cloud ; 
least of all like a helpful word from heaven. 

And if God cannot wholly reveal himself to us, or 
we to our fellows, how surely must we fail in learning 
our fellows by their revealings of themselves in word 
or in act. That which, in one whom you now judge, 
is concealed by the very disclosure you perceive, may 
be that which would turn your prompted censure of 
him into admiring praise, if it could only be known 
to you: 

“ The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 

May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal fiery foe, 
Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face.” 
The freest disclosure of himself to you which now is 
possible to your fellow, cannot but be a concealing of 
uch which is essential to your fair judging of him ; 
» your understanding of him as he is. 
But while God cannot yet reveal himself to us with- 
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ment whatsoever. 


to do.” 


us?” 
the light dwelleth with him.” 
secrets of the heart.” 


we cannot attain unto it. 


pictures it tous, when he says :— 


“ Far off—worlds off—in the Pleiades seven, 
Is a Star of the stars—Alcyoné ; 
The orb which moves never in all the heaven, 
The centre of all the sweet light we see. 


“ And there, thou shadow of Earth’s pale seeming, 
The wisest say, no shadow can be, 
But perfect splendors, lucidly streaming, 
And life and light at intensity.” 


nearer to the incommunicable truth. 


massive face of the grim and gloomy sphinx. 


“ Light of Light, very God of very God.” 


them light.” 


can it be unlimited while we are still in the life that is. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Hints of good methods, in making the weekly teach- 
ers’-meeting attractive and profitable, are always valued 
by our readers. An Eastern Massachusetts worker sends 
to us a copy of a little eight-page circular, or tract, pre- 
pared by a manifold writer, containing helpful sugges- 
tions to teachers on the lesson for a given Sunday. This 
tract is distributed at the teachers’-meeting a week in 
advance of its time of using, in order that it may be kept 
in the pocket or elsewhere at hand, for occasional refer- 
ence, during the intervening time; and thereby a study 
of the lesson is stimulated. Our correspondent says 
farther of his work: 





Our exercises at teachers’-meetings still consist of prepared 
parts according to programme given out a week in advance. 
The programme is prepared, in turn, by members of the meet- 
ing. As to attendance, we have a list of persons who nearly 
always attend; also another list of persons who specially con- 
sent to take a part once a month. This latter list contains 
some excellent names. Once a month is ever so much better 
than not at all. The trustees of the town library, on general 
principles (at the solicitation of Sunday-school members), have 
added some very helpful works, such as Lewin’s St. Paul, to 
the library. Our Sunday-schgol library has some good com- 
mentaries, I have two rules (no patent-right reserved): 1, Let 
parents study with all their children for one half-hour, on every 
Sunday afternoon, the lesson for the following Sunday, and 
good lessons will be got. 2. Keep in the Sunday-school al] 
that are there to-day, and the school will increase, 


No teachers’-meeting can be a success without hard 





out copcealing far more than he reveals, and while 


work on the part of the leader, But no labor in behalf 





we can neither fully disclose ourselves to our fellows, 
nor have our fellows fully disclosed to us, we can be, 
we are, disclosed wholly to God, without any conceal- 
“ There is no creature that is not 
manifest in his sight: but all things are naked and 
laid open before the eyes of him with whom we have 
“ Woe unto them that seek deep to hide their 
counsel from the Lord, and their works are in the 
dark, and they say, Who seeth us? and who knoweth 
“ He knoweth what is in the darkness, and 
“He knoweth the 


Such knowledge is too wonderful for us ; it is high,.- 
The thought of light with- 
out shadow is beyond our present comprehension, 
even while we know that it is a reality. The poet 


The painter has given us another picture of it, yet 
In that mar- 
velously impressive representation of The Repose in 
Egypt, out upon the darkness of the desert night- 
scene there glows and radiates a clear shining 
light from the very presence of the Holy Babe 
in the arms of the Virgin Mother, resting between 
the mammoth paws, and under the overhanging 
No 
shadow is possible there; no concealment, in the 
light of Him who is “the Light of the World,” 


Even the inspired revelator can declare this truth 
only in suggestive and imperfect imagery, as he tells 
of that City of the redeemed—not in the far-off 
Alcyone, but in the presence of Him who was once 
that Holy Babe in the Land of Darkness: “ And the 
city hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon to 
shine upon it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the lamp thereof is the Lamb. . . . And there shall 
be night no more; and they need no light of lamp, 
neither light of sun; for the Lord God shall give 


There, at last, shall concealment be impossible, and 
revelation be an accomplished reality. There shall 
we know and be known; know as we are known. 
But that perfect knowledge is not yet attained to. 
Disclosing has not yet ceased to be concealing ; nor 


of a Sunday-school gives surer and larger returns of good 
to the school than wise and and well-sustained endeavor 
for and in and through the weekly teachers’-meeting. 





A plan which works well in one place is always worthy 
of consideration, in view of its possible advantages for 
other places. Yet no one plan is alike suited to all 
localities. The gain of a good method is chiefly by way 
of suggestion. It may prompt others to an imitation of, 
or to an improvement, on its pattern. Therefore it is, 
that we give the following outline of a plan of social 
Bible-study, which has worked admirably in the field 
from which it is reported : 


Your paper reaches so many earnest Sunday-school workers 
that I want to tell you of a little plan which may interest some 
ofthem. You knows that boys and girls from twelve to fif- 
teen are inclined to be restless on Sunday afternoon, and don’t 
know what to do with themselves. Now, a thought came to 
me to take that time in my home to study the lesson for next 
Sunday; and in order to make it more interesting, I told my 
daughter to ask some of her playmates to come. So, in the 
warm summer days, we gathered outdoors under a tree in our 
own yard, and with Bibles, maps, etc., studied together. I 
feared the children would grow tired of it; but no, as the days 
grew cold, and we gathered indoors, our circle increased, and 
now eight boys and girls, from twelve to fifteen years of age, 
meet here every Sunday afternoon to study the word of God. 
All but one of them have been converted in the last few weeks, 
and they enjoy studying the Bible. We look out all the refer- 
ences, and all talk familiarly together. Quite often we study 
for two hours, and even then they wonder where the time has 
gone. It is such a blessed work! if others only knew how 
blessed, they would gather the children from their own neigh- 
borhood, and feed them from the Master’s table, with their own 
little ones. Sometimes, if we have time, I read them the story 
for ‘‘ Children at Home,’ in The Sunday School Times; and 
now I have commenced reading Pansy’s new book, “ Esther 
Reid yet Speaking.” Her plans for Sunday-school work are 
so good, that I want to plant in the hearts of these boys and 
girls some of her grand thoughts. Who knows what may 
come, in God’s own good time? for I want them to learn the 
-great lesson we recently studied together, to be doers of the 
word, and not hearers on ly. 


» 


Sunday afternoon is the time for the regular Sunday- 
school session in many communities. But where this is 
the case, another hour for the home Bible-study might 
be chosen to advantage. Our readers will know how 
best to make the suggestion available in their fields of 
influence. 





There is no aspect.of sin which has not its gloomy 
shadows. The fact of sin, and of the inevitable conse- 
quences of sin, is, even in the clearest light of revelation, 
a bewildering mystery; but it is none the less a fact 
because of its inexplicableness. We must recognize that 
which we cannot explain. Ina recent editorial note, 
we referred to the sad truth, that the forgiveness of our 
sins does not necessarily bring restoration to those whom 
our sins have injured ; that many of the consequences of 
sin are unremoved in the forgiveness of sin. This calls 
out a questioning note from an honored correspondent 
in northern New York, as follows: 

Does not the article on “ forgiven sin’’ need review? Pardon 
by human power cannot limit the consequences of wrong. Can 
this be true of the Almighty’s pardon? Is not the great 
redemption ample to reach and cover the consequences to 
others of pardoned sin? Cana saved soul be happy, and yet 
know that the mischiefs consequent on his forgiven sin are still 
working in the lives of others? Surely He who “turned the 
curse into a blessing,” who makes the wrath of man to “ praise 
him,” has not given us a salvation which leaves one trouble in 
the soul! 

That God will ultimately be glorified in spite of, and 
even in consequence of, the sins of his disobedient crea- 
tures, and that those who are redeemed shall see this 
and shall rejoice in it forever, is a truth clearly taught 
in the Scriptures. But that the past shall be so ignored 
and changed that its dread realities have no longer an 
existence, is not taught, either in the Scriptures, or by 
the analogies of nature. God’s forgiveness of Adam did 
not put an end to the evil which resulted to others from 
the disobedience of Adam. Esau’s repentance did not 
restore the lost birthright to his posterity. The pardon 
of a murderer does not recover the life of his victim, nor 
does it bring back light and cheer to that victim’s deso- 
lated home. So, if a man gives himself to evil, and leads 
his fellows astray, and their souls are lost in consequence, 
his subsequent repentance and forgiveness cannot restore 
those lost souls to their first estate, in order to their being 
under his better influence. This is a terrible truth; but 
it is none the less atruth forthat. Let no one be encour- 
aged to continue in sin, with the hope that by and by 
he can seek and obtain a forgiveness which shall not 
only be to his salvation, but the recovery to others of alj 





the evil consequences of his transgressions, _ ’ 
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A MORNING HYMN. 
BY DAVID C. BARROW, JR. 


Gently now the light of day 
Lifts the shades of night away, 
Sweetly comes the rising sun 
Once again his course to run. 


Many duties must be done, 
Help us, Lord, in every one; 
If thou give thy grace divine, 
Every labor shall be thine. 


As the shadows longer grow, 
Larger gifts of grace bestow, 
Then, made mighty, in thy might, 
Shall we labor till the night. 

So each day till life is done, 

When before thy gracious throne, 
We shall hear with all the blest, 
“ There remaineth therefore rest.” 





THE ATHENS OF ST. PAUL. 
BY PROFESSOR W. W. GOODWIN, PH.D., LL.D. 


One of the few glimpses which we have of Athens in 
the first century after Christ is given us in the book of 
Acts, in the account of St. Paul’s visit to the city. We 
know that Athens then stood in all her ancient glory, 
before barbarians had plundered her temples and 
destroyed her statues, when works of art such as the 
world has never seen elsewhere met the eye at every 
turn, and when it would naturally have been as won- 
derful an experience to a Jew of Tarsus to be ushered 
into her streets as it would be for a resident of an Amer- 
ican village to find himself suddenly in the presence of 
all the art and architecture of Florence, Rome, and 
Naples at once. But we must not look to St. Paul or 
his biographer for an account of the wonderful sights of 
Athens. The expressive silence of both on the whole 
subject speaks more eloquently than the most graphic 
description to attest the solemn purpose with which the 
great apostle visited this seat of the Muses, and the 
grand idea of his own mssion which blinded him to all 
the magnificence about him. St. Paul looked upon the 
splendid city, filled with temples, statues, and monu- 
ments, and thought only of the time—nearer, far nearer, 
than he could then have dreamed—when the despised 
religion which he professed should drive the gods of 
Greece from their temples, and even Athena herself 
from her holy rock. He gazed on the statues of 
Phidias, Praxiteles, and Lysippus, and saw only a 
“city full of idols (or images).” If he had seen any- 
thing else, he would not ave been St. Paul; he could 
never have accomplished his mission to the Gentiles, 
and we might not be living to-day in a Christian land. 
One monument only of the religion of the place he 
deemed worthy of mention. Near the harbor of Phale- 
ron, where perhaps he may have landed, there stood 
“altars of the so-called unknown gods and heroes, of 
the children of Theseus, and of Phaleros,” which the 
traveler Pausanias saw there more than a century after- 
wards. These altars of ‘‘ Unknown Gods,” which the 
pious Greek thought worthy of only this passing notice, 
or perhaps some one of them with a more special inscrip- 
tion dedicating it to an “ Unknown God,” to whom the 
builder was grateful, inspired St. Paul with an enthusi- 
asm which the Parthenon could not rouse, and the 
inscription became the text of his memorable discourse 
on the Areopagus (or Mars’ Hill). “* What then ye rev- 
erence in ignorance (that is, not knowing what it is), this 
declare I unto you.” It is not to be imagined that 
Paul thought this “unknown God” to be the Hebrew 
Jehovah; but his skillful turning to his own use of an 
unimportant inscription shows the vision that filled his 
mind. We have no knowledge of the particular inscrip- 
tion to which St. Paul alludes; but the erection of altars 
to unknown divinities was a form of expression of the 
catholic spirit in which the most pious Greek poets 
declare that even the highest objects of their reverence 
might be worshiped under other names than those by 
which they were wont to address them. So schylus 
makes his chorus thus invoke the Supreme God of 
Olympus: “ Zeus, whoever he is, if by this name it 
pleases him to be called, by this I invoke him.” 

What now did St. Paul really see in his walks about 
Athens? He would naturally turn his steps first to the 
Acropolis, the holy hill of Athena, the patron goddess 
of the city, upon which the most splendid temples and 
many of the choicest works of art were collected. This 
is the citadel of Athens, a craggy rock, about 150 feet 
high, and about 1,000 feet long and 500 feet wide, It 


wae accessible only on its western slope, where wag built 





the famous gateway called the Propylea. This portal 
of Pentelic marble was one of the chief glories of Athens; 
her orators pointed to it with patriotic pride as they 
stood in its presence addressing the assembly, and 
Epaminondas told the Thebans that they must carry it 
to Thebes and erect it before their own citadel, the Cad- 
mea. It had two Doric porticoes, each with six columns 
and a pediment, standing on different levels of the hill, 
and between them stood a wall with five bronze gates. 
which were swung open with great solemnity and 
resounding noise to receive the throngs of worshipers at 
the public festivals. Through the middle gate, the 
largest of all, the stately procession represented by 
Phidias on the frieze of the Parthenon marched once in 
four years to celebrate the great festival of Athena. On 
a high bastion overhanging the southern entr:nce to the 
Propylwa, almost like a statue on its pedestal, stood the 
beautiful little temple of Wingless Victory (a form of 
Athena), built by the Athenians in the hope that Victory 
would remain at home in Athens and never take flight. 
When the apostle passed the gateway of the Propylxa 
and entered the Acropolis itself, a spectacle met his eyes 
such as no other spot on earth could present. Never 
before or since has such an array of art and architecture, 
never haveso much grace and beauty, been collected upon 
a single hill. On the right, raised high on its massive 
foundations, stood the Parthenon; on the left was the 
Erechtheum ; while directly in front of the entrance stood 
one of the greatest works of Phidias, the bronze statue 
of Athena Promachos. This colossal figure, made from 
the spoils of Marathon, was sixty fect high, and repre- 
sented the goddess armed with shield and spear, in her 
warlike attitude as Promachos, or protectress of the 
city which lay at her feet. The burnished point of 
her spear and the crest of her helmet, as they re- 
flected the sunlight, were the first sight of home 
which welcomed the Athenian navigator from the 
7Egean after he had passed the “marbled steep” of 
Sunium. The Parthenon was then standing in its 
original beauty and splendor, with its stately colonnades 
unbroken, with its frieze and metopes and the two 
famous groups of statues in the pediments all in their 
places, fresh as they came from the workshop of Phidias. 
Within the temple was the most famous of all statues of 
Athena, made by Phidias as the highest triumph of his 
art to grace the most beautiful temple which the world 
had everseen. From the accounts of this work of art 
we can best appreciate the costliness and magnificence 
with which the Athenians loved to adorn their places 
of worship, and at the same time we can sce what the 
most famous of the many “idols” of Athens, which 
“exasperated” the mind of the great apostle as he 
walked the streets of the city, really was. This master- 
piece of the greatest of sculptors stood facing the eastern 
door of the Parthenon; it was nearly forty feet high, 
plated with ivory to represent the flesh, while the shield, 
helmet, dress, and ornaments were of solid gold. Inher 
hand she held a golden figure of Victory, which was six 
feethigh. The gold thus used in ornamenting the statue 
was all removable, and it weighed at least forty talents, 
or more than a ton, and the metal itself would now be 
worth about $650,000. We need some such tangible 
statements with figures to help us restore the Parthenon 
of eighteen centuries ago. 





In crossing the top of the Acropolis from the Parthenon 
to the Erechtheum we pass from the perfection of the 
Doric architecture to the perfection of the lonic. Here 
were collected under one roof many of the most venerated 
objects of Athenian worship. Here formerly stood the 
“house of Erechtheus,” in which Athena also had her 
home, whither the goddess returns (in the Odyssey), 
when she has left Ulysses in the city of Alcinous. In this 
beautiful temple, built after the Persian wars on the 
same site, the sanctuary of Athena Polias (city-protect- 
ing) held the chief place. In this was preserved an 
“idol” of a far different character from the gold and 
ivory statue of the Parthenon, one which was worshiped 
with far greaterreverence. This was the ancient wooden 
image of Athena, believed to have fallen from heaven, 
to which the procession on the great festival of Athena 





brought an embroidered robe as an offering. Before it 
burned, day and night, with its eternal flame, the golden | 
lamp of Callimachus, so large that it was filled with oil 
only once a year, with its indestructible wick of Car- | 
pasian flax, and its bronze palm-tree, which carried the 
smoke through the roof. Near by was a mark in the | 
native rock (still shown), where a blow of Poseidon’s | 
trident was believed to have made a salt spring gush 
forth; and here was the sacred olive-tree which had 
sprung from the earth at Athena’s command as hr 
bounteous gift to the Attic land, This original olive- 
tree had been burnt by Rerxes, and was said to have put | 


forth a new shoot, eighteen inches long, after a single 
day. The two Ionic porticoes and the richly orna- 
mented northern doorway (which still remain) bear 
witness to the ancient beauty of this temple; but one of 
its greatest charms must have been the wonderful gal- 
lery of Caryatides, which has now been restored, a por- 
tico on the south side, in which six marble statues of 
maidens, with broad shoulders and comely forms, sup- 
port the roof on their heads’ in the place of pillars, one 
of the most graceful conceptions of Greek architecture. 

On descending from the Acropolis, a traveler would 
naturally mount a rugged rock towards the north-west, 
which now stands bare and solitary, but was once the 
seat of the most august tribunal of Athens. This is the 
Areopagus, or Mars’ Hill, on which St. Paul delivered 
his address to the people of Athens. The venerable 
Senate which met here was respected as was no other 
assembly in Athens, both for its great antiquity and for 
the justice of its judgments. Here, says Demosthenes, 
the gods themselves have deigned to sit as judges 
and to appear as suitors and defendants. As St. Paul 
stood on this hill, he could look directly at the front of 
the Acropolis; and the Propylea, the Parthenon, and the 
colossal bronze statue of Athena, were all before his eyes 
as he spoke to the people of their religious blindness. 
In the city itself the atvention was called in every 
direction by temples and other public buildings, 
statues, monuments, and porticoes, a mere list of which 
would bewilder the reader. It might have been said of 
Athens, as it was said of Rome, that it was easier to find 
a god than a man in her streets, Besides the sculpture 
and architecture, the apostle must have seen many 
of the paintings for which the city was celebrated. He 
saw the Painted Stoa, where Polygnotus and other 
great artists had painted their frescoes of famous battles, 
including Marathon, and where also Zeno had founded 
the Stoic school of philosophy. We are told that Paul 
had interviews with some of the Stoics and Epicureans, 
both of whom had their schools within the city. But noth- 
ing issaidin our brief narrative of the two other important 
philosophic schools, the Academics, founded by Plato 
in the olive-grove of Academus, north-west of Athens, 
and the Peripatetics, founded by Plato’s great pupil, 
Aristotle, in the Lyceum, a gymnasium north-east of the — 
city. 

Of one thing we may be sure. Whatever were the 
feelings with which St. Paul viewed the splendors of 
Athens, whatever may have been the earnestness of his 
purpose to dethrone the gods of Olympus from their 
stately seats and put in their place the “ Lord of heaven 
and earth,” who “dwelleth not in temples made by 
hands,” he could never have dreamed that within a few 
centuries the simple record of his own visit to Athens 
would be read as part of the religious service in the very 
vemples which he then saw there, and that the cele- 
brated Mars’ Hill would be more widely known and 
more consecrated in future ages by his own discourse 
there spoken than by the august tribunal with its 
solemn judgments which had held its sessions on that 
hill since it was first summoned (as Aeschylus represents 
it) for the trial of Orestes by Athena herself. 

Harvard University. 





UNDER WHICH KING? 


BY A. J. GORDON, D.D. 


“Shall I crucify your king?” asked Pilate of the Jews, 
when he was desirous of releasing Jesus, and they were 
clamoring for his blood. And hear now their answer, 
and learn what vast issues may hang on a hasty decision. 
“We have no king but Cesar,” was their clamorous reply. 
And God then and there took them at their word. 
Henceforth Cesar after Cesar was to oppress and perse- 
eute and murder them unto the end. Their rejected 
king looks down upon their devoted city, and mourns 
with the most pathetic lament that when he would 
gather them under his protection, as a hen gathers her 
brood beneath her wings, they would not. In a few 
brief years their accepted king comes up against Jeru- 
salem with fire and sword; and instead of being covered 
by the sheltering wings of Immanuel, the sharp talons 
and the bloody beak of the Roman eagle seize upon 
them, and rend them in pieces. By a strange irony of 
fate, the Jews who had crucified their disowned king are 
now crucified by their chosen king, and Csesar’s soldiers 
nail such numbers of them to crosses in sight of Jerusa-' 
lem that wood for the ignominious torture fails, Oh, 
wretched consequences of an evil choice! 

And what is most striking in this instance is the blind 
allegiance, the fatal abandon, with which the Jews sur- 
rendered themselyes to their new king, They hated 
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Cesar before, with the most bitter hatred, and were 
eagerly looking for a prince of their own nation to arise 
and deliver them from his galling yoke. But when that 
prince came, they hated him so bitterly that they slew 
him, and in the blood of his rejection sealed their 
allegiance to the Roman Cesar. And now, in this 
episode in the Acts of the Apostles, we find the Jews 
actually maintaining the rights of the Roman king 
against the followers of the Hebrew king, crying, “These 
all do contrary to the decrees of Cosar, saying that there is 
another king, one Jesus.’’ Thus it is that envy will often 
lead one to give away his own birthright and trample 
his own glory in the dust. Do we remember that these 
Jews, in rejecting their Messiah, cried, “ His blood be on 
us and on our children”? It seems as though this im- 
precation were blinding and bewildering them ever after. 
Puritan Brooks says: “ As there is no blood that saves 
souls like the blood of Christ, so there is no blood that 
sinks souls like the blood of Christ. A drop of this blood 
on a man’s heart will make him happy forever; a drop 
of it on his Aead will make him miserable forever.” And 
we may say more. As those once afar off are “made 
nigh by the blood of Christ,” when they believe, so those 
who were once near are made afar off by the blood of 
Christ, while they refuse to believe. In other words, 
rejection of the crucified King brings a sort of judicial 
blindness respecting his very chiefest glory. It is always 
so. We find in coming in contact with those who have 
a Christianity with no atonement in it, that nothing is so 
exasperating as the mention of the doctrine of redemp- 
tion by the blood. That by which the heart of the 
believer is “sprinkled from an evil conscience,” is that 
by which the heart of the unbeliever is most quickly 
provoked to the extinction of an angry conscience. And 
this is the solemn lesson which this subject teaches us,— 
that we are either made better or made worse by contact 
with Christ. The same fire which melts the silver, and 
makes it plastic to the die, hardens the clay, and makes 
it so brittle and refractory that it can only be broken 
under that die. And so, if we yield obedience to the 
“King of Saints,” we shall easily take his name and 
impress upon our hearts; if not, we shall be hardened 
against him; and failing to be moulded to his likeness it 
may also be our retribution to be graven with “the 
image and superscription of Cesar,” by His decree who 
writes his people’s sins “ with a pen of iron and the point 
of adiamond.” Unbelief not only begets disloyalty to 
Christ, but also engenders an unnatural loyalty to his 
enemy. 


Under which king? The question must ultimately be 
answered by every soul. For to Him every knee shall 
bow. Israel shall yet “look upon Him whom they 
pierced, and mourn because of him ;” they shall own him 
whom they rejected, and in that day “there shall be a 
fountain opened to the house of David and to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for uncleanness.” 
It is the same fountain by which we Gentiles are 
cleansed, that which is drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 
and when they shall repent, the blood that has been so 
long upon their heads invoking vengeance, shall be 
upon their hearts proclaiming peace. And have we 
noticed that the same sure word of prophecy which pre- 
dicts the taking away of Israel’s blindness predicts also 
the removal of the Gentile’s blindness? Speaking of the 
Jews, the word is, “ When it shall turn to the Lord, the veil 
shall be taken away.” Ina prophecy relating to the same 
time, it is said, that God “will destroy the face of the 
covering cast over all people, and the veil that is spread 
over all nations.” Then Jew and Gentile alike will own 
his authority, and the Lord shall be king over all the 
earth. Who has not wondered at the unconscious 
prophecy uttered by Pilate when he put that inscription 
over the cross, “This is Jesus, the king of the Jews”? 
In the temple enclosure, just within the Court of the Gen- 
tiles, there was a marble tablet with an inscription, 
“ Draw not near,” written in Greek and in Latin, to warn 
Gentiles not to approach the Holy Place on pain of 
death. But by the death of Jesus we are taught, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, a way into the Holiest was 
opened to all. And now at the cross behold Pilate’s 
inscription, in the name of Jesus—Christ’s redemption 
mame—‘ written in Greek and Latin and Hebrew,” as 
though saying to all nations, Jew and Gentile, “ Having 
therefore boldness, brethren, to enter into the Holiest by 
the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, which he 
hath consecrated for us through the veil, that is to say 
his flesh, let us draw near.” And he who is Saviour of 

ll, is also king of all; and in the language of the three 
C cat nations, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman, his regal 
title, “King of the Jews,” is lifted up upon the cross, as 
though to tel! that all kindreds shall yet bow down to 
him. As the suffering Messiah, he was, and is still, a 





rejected king; when he shall come as the triumphant 
Messiah, he will be the universally acknowledged king. 
Then the armies of heaven will be seen “ following him 
upon white horses, clothed in fine linen clean and white,” 
and on his vesture will be seen a name written, “ King 
of kings and Lord of lords.” 

This King is beseeching us for our allegiance. It is 
his greatest sorrow that any should withhold it. When 
Cato, Cesar’s bitter enemy, found that Cesar had pre- 
vailed, he laid violent hands on himself, rather than own 
fealty to him. Cesar having learned of this, exclaimed, 
“O Cato! why didst thou grudge me the honor of saving 
thy life?” Our Christ can have no higher joy than that 
we permit him to save us, and make us sharers in the 
blessing and glory of his kingdom. And a gracious 
revelation of the divine love it is that in that Messianic 
psalm, the second, we have immediately following the 
judicial declaration, “Yet have I set my King on my 
holy hill of Zion,” the tender invitation, “ Kiss the Son 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way when his 
wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are they that put 
their trust in him.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_——— 


HOW THE OLIVE-BRANCH WON. 
BY HELEN B, WILLIAMS. 


The Twenty-second of February fell on a Saturday, and 
the Pelton Academy boys had resolved to celebrate the 
day by unveiling publicly in the school yard, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, the most colossal statue of General 
Washington that was ever fashioned out of snow. 

But the big storm ordered on from the Rocky Moun- 
tains by the Weather Department was delayed somewhere 
in the passage, and by Monday night the boys began to 
be afraid it wouldn’t come at all. So farthe winter had 
been open, and the old snow lying around the fence 
corners wouldn’t have sufficed for a life-size Washington, 
much less the colossus on which they had set their minds. 
But on Tuesday morning the storm signals were flying, 
and when, at two o’clock in the afternoon, the air became 
suddenly thick with snow-flakes, a smothered cheer went 
rustling through the school-room, and even the principal 
looked out of the window and smiled. The snow fell on 
till sundown, and then it fell on all night. When the 
big snow-plow went buzzing through the streets the 
next morning it was still falling; but about recess-time, 
the school yard lying many inches deep under a white 
blanket, the clouds began to break. The boys, in mit- 
tens and mufflers, rushed out with their snow-shovels, and 
fell right gallantly at their work. 

“ The first thing,” shouted Tom Bardwell, “ isto make 
a tall, solid column like a block of marble, and then 
Ralph can carve the figure out.” 

Ralph was quite an amateur at modeling, and the boys 
believed he could carve a Father of his Country that 
would command the admiration of the town. 

The Select Classical Institute stood next door but one 
to the Academy, and its upper side windows overlooked 
the Academy grounds; a feud had grown up somehow 
between the two schools, which broke out now and then, 
in spite of the vigilance of teachers, in a bout of fisticuffs 
upon the street. 

It happened—perhaps for prudential reasons—that 
the schools took their outings at different hours; and so, 
as the Academy boys were rung in from their recess, the 
Institute boys were rung out. What the latter young 
gentlemen were about at this particular nooning, the 
Academy boys, being busy with Latin and arith- 
metic, could not, of course, know; but when they came 
out again, after school was over, they found a large 
placard set up on their snow pile with this inscription : 











REMAINS OF ANCIENT MOUND BUILT BY 
WILD INDIANS, 








Ralph McBurney’s face reddened, and there was a 
doubling of fists up in the crowd. 

“'They’re mad,” cried Tom, “ because we’ve got a big 
side yard to do things in, and they’ve got nothing but a 
little alley ; let’s build the statue three feet higher than 
we meant to, on purpose to plague ’em more.” 

Under this spur the column mounted bravely until the 
boys had to borrow two tall step-ladders of the neighbors, 
and carry thesnow up in baskets. But by five o’clock the 
workers dropped off to go home to supper, and Ralph 
and Tom both decided that the pillar was high enough. 
Ralph’s “ chisel” was next in requisition, and by six the 
“imprisoned” Washington began to look out. 

“It’s stunning,” cried Tom, turning a somersault; 
“you’d know who ‘twas meant for in the dark.” 





The boys covered the figure with two sheets which 
they had borrowed, and left it for the night. 

“ We'll build the fort to-morrow,” said Ralph (a bom- 
bardment was to be part of the coming entertainment), 
“and we'll keep Washington veiled till Saturday morn- 
ing, when I’ll come down early, before folks are passing 
much, to finish chiseling him off. 

The Academy boys were an open-mouthed set of fel- 
lows, and before the day closed it was noised about town 
what a wonderful statue of General Washington would 
be unveiled publicly in the school yard on Saturday 
morning. Whether it was a poor attempt at a joke, or a 
mean attempt to put down their rivals, is not certain, 
but some motive took Philips, Graham, and a number 
more Institute boys into the Academy grounds late that, 
same evening, and kept them working there by the light: 
of the street lamp for nearly an hour. The next morn- 
ing the school yard presented a sorry sight. The upper 
half of the statue had been chopped off ruthlessly; the 
lower half was blocked rudely into the figure of a man, 
a battered old hat crowned the head, and a clay pipe pro- 
jected offensively from the mouth. A crowd of rather 
dangerous-looking Academy boys had gathered.round it 
by nine o’clock. It was well when the bell rang and 
called them into the house. 

They held a mass-meeting at recess-time, where 
“Thrash ’em!” was the general cry. 

“We can’t get a chance to thrash ’em,” cried Tom 
Bardwell ; “ for they’ll all keep out of sight.” 

“ Let every Academy boy fight an Institute boy as soon 
as he can catch him,” was somebody’s heated advice. 


“T say, Tom,” whispered Ralph, amid the clatter, 
“Jet’s run across the street and tell Cousin Bess about 
it.” Bessie was a favorite among the young Academy 
folks, and she knew almost as much about what went 
on there as the boys themselves. 

It didn’t take Ralph and Tom long to explain matters 
when, a moment later, they found her in the pleasant 
house across the way. “It’s shameful,” cried Bessy, 
with face kindling; “ but there’s no question what you 
ought to do.” 

“So I say,” cried Tom in triumph, “but how shall 
we get at ’em?” 

“The very thing that puzzles me,” interposed Bessy. 

“You see all the big fellows will keep out of the way 
the next few days,’’ Tom continued, “and I hope we ’re 
not such cowards as to fight the little ones.” 

“Or the large ones either,” Bessy added softly. 

“What!” 

“You mustn’t fight, you must forgive.” 

“T say for it!” cried Tom blankly. 

“Tt is harder to forgive than to fight,” said Bessy, 
“and so it must be braver. A good many of you boys 
go to Sunday-school, and some of you are Christians” 
(Tom colored) ; “how dreadful it would be to see you 
fighting when our Captain’s order is ‘forgive.’ [Tm 
sure,” she added, “he meant it for cases like this.” 

“Well, Tom,” said Ralph contemptuously, “I guess 
we'd better send a note saying, ‘ Brethren, we forgive 
you for your impudence.’ Wouldn't that be soft?” 

“Oh! you can do better than that,” said Bessie, laugh- 
ing; “but don’t you think you two schools have quar- 
reled long enough, boys? The affronts haven’t been 
always on one side.” 

“We'll have satisfaction,” Ralph broke in decidedly ; 
“something has got to be done.” 

“T know,” said Bessy; “I knew something must be 
done as soon as I saw that wretched figure this morn- 
ing from the window. I’ve thought of a plan. Ralph, after 
school is out, won’t you make one of those snow figures, 
life size, such as you used to model last winter? Do beg 
all the boys not to fight the Classicals, and come and te! 
me when you have the figure done.” 

“ What’s Bess up to?” asked Ralph as the two boys 
hurried back to school. 

“Don’t know,” Tom answered doubtfully, “but we 
may as well see it through.” 

So just at the edge of the cold winter twilight there 
came a knock at Bessy’s door. 

“T say, Bess, we’re got that figure finished, and what 
do you want of us now?” 

“Oh, have you?—here’s something for it to carry.” 
Bessy brought a scroll of drawing-paper with a green 
branch, done gracefully in water-colors, at the top of it, 
and two texts written beneath: “ Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” “Let us therefore follow the things which 


make for peace.” 

“T thought perhaps you boys wouldn’t like to carry 
the olive-branch yourselves, but I think a snow messen- 
ger would do.” 

“Can’t go there anyhow,” said Ralph stoutly, glan- 
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cing at the texts; but Ralph had a conscience, so had 
‘Tom Bardwell, and Bessy had a way with her of making 
right things seem easy. 

When the boys went home that night, they left 
the messenger with the olive-branch waiting at the 
Institute gate; it was a clumsy snow affair, but some 
marks of Ralph’s talent commanded respect. 

There was a deal of suppressed excitement on the 
Academy grounds next morning; the messenger still 
stood in waiting outside the Institute gate. “ Wonder if 
they’ve found the olive-branch,” whispered Ralph to 
Tom; “I didn’t take much pains to have it show.” 

Tom made a scouting détour at recess-time. “ As 
sure as you're alive,” cried he, “that image has gone 
inside the gate, and it’s got on a crown of green leaves.” 

“Laurel!” exclaimed Ralph; “that means victory. 
You don’t s’pose the olive-branch has conquered them!” 

Nobody at the Academy ever knew just how it came 
about—whether the Institute teachers proposed it, or 
whether the boys did it of themselves; but just before 
school closed that day, when the room, was so quiet you 
could hear a pin drop, Tom and Ralph, sitting by the 
front window, saw Philips, Graham, and six other Insti- 
tute fellows, coming, two by two, up the walk. 

“T say for it!” whispered Tom, turning pale. 

There was a knock at the door, and a folded note was 
passed in and received by the head-master with suspicion, 
but presently his face broke intoasmile. “ Attention !” 
he cried, rattling on the desk with the ink-bottle in his 
excitement, instead of striking the bell. 

“ All the Institute pupils,” he began, reading from the 
unfolded paper, “‘ who took part in the malicious trespass 
done the night before last in the Academy yard, desire to 
say they’re ashamed of it, and ask pardon. They would 
like to help build the figure up again after school.” 

There was deep silence in the room for a moment, then 
a thundering cheer went up from the Academy, and made 
its old walls ring. “I presume that answer will assure 
the young gentlemen in waiting,” said the head-master, 
when quiet was restored ; “and for the rest you may reply 
in person. Desks in order; arms folded; rise; retire.” 

“ And when we got out there,” said Tom, telling Bessy 
about it afterwards, “the Academy boys and the Insti- 
tute boys got shaking hands together, and I never felt 
so jolly in my life.” 

So there was a colossus, after all, to celebrate the 
Twenty-second, and a grand bombardment of a grander 
fort, and the Academy boys and the Institute boys joined 
harmoniously together, which—so thought the bystanders 
—was the grandest sight of all. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


— 


THE SUPERINTENDENT PREPARING FOR 
THE TEACHERS-—MEETING. 
BY JOHN W. DULLES, D.D. 

Of many things it is true that it is more easy to do 
them than to tel] how to do them, to follow out your own 
unconscious methods than to analyze and set them forth. 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Brainerd, of Philadalphia, in his 
youth was the helper of the eloquent Dr. Lyman Beecher. 
Once, when they occupied the same room, the young 
Brainerd asked his eminent friend as to his mode of 
preparation for preaching. The great preacher sat up 
in his bed, and, looking earnestly at his young Timothy, 
replied, “‘ Why, Brainerd, I just stick a pin down, and 
then work right around it.” Nota very detailed expla- 
nation this of the processes by which a great effort was 
wrought out, but quite satisfactory to the orator himself. 
Yet, after all, the hint is not an unsuggestive one when 
we are asked as to the superintendent’s methods of prepa- 
ration for the weekly meeting of his teachers for the 
study of the Bible lesson of the coming Sunday,—* Know 

,your lesson text, and work right around it.” 

However, we may help each other by hints drawn 
from experience as to the means for carrying this idea 
into effect. 

Have your heart in a proper attitude toward your voca- 
tion as leader in the teachers’-meeting. 

Beware of looking upon it as a task, of feeling it to be 
a burden. Do not suffer it to be a duty that must be 
discharged; rather count it an opportunity—the oppor- 
tunity of the whole week—to honor God by being of use 
to his servants who are the instructors and guides of 
young (and old) immortals. By touching and affecting 
the teachers, you are reaching every one of their pupils, 
Look forward to the hour as your opportunity, and so 
your privilege, not your task. 

Let your mind dwell onit,and iton’your mind. You 
ate a busy man. Good superintendents are men who 





are worked hard in other lines. That isas it should be; 
it is the man whose mind is kept tense and vigorous by 
toil who is able to work, not the sluggard, with ungirt 
loins, unready for sharp exertion. But with all your 
engagements you may have your mind on your teachers’- 
meeting through the whole week that precedes it. This 
gives Saturday advantages over the earlier part of the 
week as the time for holding the meeting. You can be 
reading and meditating on your Bible lesson, and seeking 
wisdom from above, all through the seven days. With 
your thoughts thus turning, your preparation will ripen, 
unconsciously to yourself, 

Heart and mind being thus engaged, you will be in 
the best possible condition for helpfulness to those whom 
you desire to help. But you wish to understand just 
what it is that you propose todo. What is it? 

It is not to do exactly what the teacher is to do when 
he is before his class. To do that, to make your teach- 
ers’-meeting simply an adult Bible class, would be a 
profitable thing, but that is not your aim or the purpose 
of the meeting. Its aim is to prepare the teachers to teach 
the Scriptures, and especially to teach the Bible lesson of 
the coming Sunday, with the best possible effect. The 
effort of the superintendent will be to aid his teachers to 
understand the Bible text, to stimulate them to enter 
into its spirit, its beauty, its power, to grasp its subordi- 
nate as well as its capital teachings, and to have them 
in shape for use with their classes. 

The superintendent, thus understanding his pur- 
pose, will go forward to make specific preparations 
to execute it. 

1. He will try to learn all he can with regard to the 
portion of Scripture selected for the lesson. How? If 
able he will study it in the language in which it was 
written. Lacking the ability to do this, he will examine 
the translation given in the Revised Version in con- 
nection with our grand old King James Version. 
He will use the best helps accessible to him: the books 
of learned and sound commentators, and the expositions 
contained in our Sunday-school periodicals; anything 
that will be of assistance in finding out what God 
says in his Word. That is what he is after now. 
A vast deal of “bosh” has been uttered about not 
taking the truth at second-hand, or suffering the 
commentator to come between you and God. When 
your scholarship and penetration, and ripeness of judg- 
ment, are superior to those of President Woolsey and 
Professor Green, of Alexander and Lightfoot and their 
compeers, you can afford to neglect what they suggest; 
but the average superintendent is not that sort of a 
scholar—at least around Philadelphia! This comparison 
of the teachings of the learned and wise with each other 
and with your own understanding of the text will cor- 
rect many unfounded ideas. You will be surprised to 
find that thoughts caught from many sources, from your 
own fancy, from books, from pictures even, have no sup- 
port in the text; and that there are rich truths there that 
had entirely escaped your notice. Yet, after all, you 
will of necessity finally use your own judgment, seeking 
the guidance of the Spirit of all truth for a true under- 
standing of the Word. 


2. But the superintendent will not stop here; he 
will seek to draw out distinctly the teachings of the lesson, 
that he may be able to convey them intelligibly to others. 
Until they are clearly outlined in his own mind, he can- 
not express them clearly. He may not intend to give 
these teachings to the teachers, but rather to draw them 
from the teachers; but he will want them to be well 
defined in his mind, and subject to call, and also to have 
an opinion as to their comparative importance. He will 
have an eye to the broad diversities in the age and 
attainments of the pupils of the different classes, and 
will ask himself, What will the teacher of that class of 
married women need from this text? What can the 
teacher of those mischievous boys get from it that will 
arrest their attention? What is there in it for that class 
of girls of fourteen? Here is a point at which the 
superintendent’s preparation may be made fruitful by 
stimulating each teacher to ask himself what he is to do 
with the lesson in his class, thus leading each to seek the 
ammunition suited to his purpose. Grape-shot is of 
little service for the shot-gun, or snipe-shot for the rifle. 
Above all, do not fail to pick out ammunition suited for 
sharp-shooting and for the small game. Just here, try 
to be keenly practical. Think of Mrs. A. and Miss B. 
and Mr. B. and poor Miss D. who will be “taught out” 
in fifteen minutes,—alas! the D. family do not attend the 
teachers’-meeting. There is no teacher who does not 
need to be quickened so as to find more in the lesson 
than he will see in it without the aid of such a meeting, 

A few hints as to special measures may not be useless, 

1, Occasionally prepare, on a slip of paper, Bible 





references bearing on a given pointin the lesson. Thus, 
in a lesson on the “ Ascending Lord,” linking together 
the ascension and the returning of Christ, you may give: 





ASCENSION: RETURN: 
Mark 16: 19. 1 Thess. 4: 16. 
Luke 24: 51. Phil. 1: 6. 

1 Tim, 3: 16. 1 Peter 1: 7. 
1 Peter 3: 21, ete. Rev. 1: 7, ete. 











Call for these references from your teachers, and let 
those who desire to do so take them down. This can be 
varied widely, and may prove helpful. 

2. Group in a natural order the topics drawn from 
the lesson, and have ready the development of a single 
topic. Thus, under “ David’s Enemy,” show the pro- 
gress of indulgent sin in Saul’s heart,—it may have 
escaped the notice of the teacher,—perhaps as follows: 





JEALOUSY. 
eae cane 
SUSPICION. 





HATRED, 








MALICE, 








MURDER 
(AT HEART). 
s aeaehiatiemeneinietliicnanan 














At once the suggestion comes to the teacher that the 
boys and girls, as well as the men and women, need to 
be warned against harboring wicked feelings, and he is 
helped for his work. 

3. An outline, or sketch, or collection of Scripture 
utterances, may be prepared by the superintendent, t 
throw a strong light on some topic contained in the text. 

4. Have maps as far as possible. Few of our super- 
intendents know how feasible it is to have home-made 
maps. You would like to point out the localities on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee visited by our Lord, but on 
an ordinary map these are not distinguishable across a 
room. Then make one for yourself. Procure a piece oi 
muslin four feet long; draw your outline on it with a 
lead-pencil or crayon, then go over this outline rapidly 
with a small brush and ink or blacking; with a little 
indigo (ordinary washing blue) paint a water-line within 
the coasts of the lake, and put wafers on for the towns, 
or make red or black spots for them, and you have a 
map for your purpose such as you cannot purchase. If 
a blackboard is accessible, be ready to use it. And, asa 
last resort, with a cane you may point to an imaginary 
map on the wall, outlining it as you describe its metes 
and bounds. 

5. Of course, illustrations from your own experience, 
from history, from passing events, from any source, will 
be useful. Cultivate the habit of getting and using them. 

6. It is well at each meeting to have a hint ready as 
to the art of teaching,—showing in a simple, natural 
way how to attract attention, how to hold attention, how 
to regain it when lost; dwelling on the importance of 
being perfectly clear and of not taking knowledge in the 
pupil for granted ; on the art of questioning; on drawing 
all that is possible from the scholar, rather than giving 
it to him; on repetition, etc. 

After all, the personality of the leader lies back of all 
special preparation. All that he knows, all that he is, 
all that he acquires, may be drawn upon at any moment. 
Hence, every gain made by him in head or heart is an 
added preparation for his post in the teachers’-meeting. 
The sum of his acquisitions, spiritual and mental, are 
his capital, ready to meet calls upon it. A gentleman, 
visited the officc of a lawyer to ask whether a bridge 
might be built over a certain stream. The reply of the 
lawyer was prompt, “ No, a bridge cannot be built there; 
the law forbids it.” ‘“ What is your charge?” “One 
hundred dollars.” “ Is not that a good deal for so short 
an answer?” “No, it took me fourteen years to learn‘ 
that.” A Spanish sculptor carved a piece of statuary for 
a patron in twenty-five days; the purchaser proposed. 
paying for it as twenty-five days’ work. ‘“ Notso,” replied 
the artist, “‘ twenty-five years of study and practice have 
entered into that piece of statuary. It is not the work 
of twenty-five days, but of twenty-five years.” So is it 
with the superintendent in his teachers’-meeting. His 
heart culture, his knowledge, his experience, all of grace 
and gift and education that are his, are his preparation 
for his duties. Therefore let him earnestly seek to 
enrich his mind, and to have his heart enriched by grace 
divine, that he may b~ the more fully qualified for his 


responsible, honorable, and useful position as a teacher 
of teachers. sig : 


Gibraltar, 
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LESSON CALENDAR, 
| First Quarter, 1884. | 


1, Janvary 6.—The Conference at Jerusaiem....... 
2 January 13.—HMearing and Doing.............. 


corvesseee ACTS 15: I-Ll 
eo. Janes |. 16-27 








& January 2.—The Power of the Tongue ...... James 4: l-.3 
4. January 27.—Living as in God's Sight Jumes 4: 7-17 
5. February 3.— Paul's Second Missionary Journey. Ae 08 15: todd; 16: B-lU 
6, February 10.—The Conversion of Lydia . Acts 16 ; 11-24 
7 February 17.—The Conversion of the Jaller....... -. ACLS 16 : 25-49 
8 February 24.—Thessulonians and Bereans.............. Acts 17: 1-14 
9. March 2.—Paul at Athens... ‘Acts 17: 22-34 
10, March 9.— Paul at Corinth.. . ceveeees A CUB 18; 1-17 
il, March 16,—The Coming of the ‘Lora. 1 Thess. 4: 118, 5: be 


12% March 23.—Christian Dilig 





2 Thess. 3: 1-158 





18. March 30.— Keview. 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, MARCH 2, 1884. 


Tithe: PAUL 


AT ATHENS. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 17: 


COMMON VERSION. 


22. Then Paul stood in the midst 
of Mars’ hill, and said, Ye men of 
Ath’ens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious. 

23. For as I passed by, and be- 
held your devotions, 1 found an 
altar with this inscription, TO 
THE UNKNOWN GOD, Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare [ unto you. 

24. God that made the world and 
all things therein, secing that he is 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwell- 
eth not in temples made with 
hands; 

26. Neither is worshipped with 
men's hands, as though he needed 
any thing, seeing he giveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things; 

26. And hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the fuce of the earth, and hath 
determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation ; 

27. That they should seek the 
Lord, if baply they miylt feel 
after him, and find him, ihough 
he be not far from every one of 
us: 

28. For in him we live, and 
move, and have our being; as 
certain also of your own poets 
have said, For we ure also his oll- 
spring. 

29. Forasmuch then as we are 
the offkpring of God, we ought 
not to think that the Godhead is 
like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man's device, 

30, And the times of this igno- 
rance God winked at; but now 
commandeth all men every where 
to repent; 

81, Because he hath appointed 
a day, in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by 
that man whom he hath ordained; 
whereof he hath given assurance 
unto all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead 

32. And when they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked ; and others said, We will 
hear thee again of this matter. 

$3. So Paul departed from 
among them. 

34. Howbeit certain men clave 
unto him, and believed: among 
the which was Di-o-ny’si-us the 
Areop'a-gite, and a woman 
named Dam’‘a-ris, and others with 
them. 





22-34.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


22 And Paul stood in the midst of 
the Arcopagus and said, 
Ye men of Athens, in all 
things I perceive that ye are 
23 somewhat ! superstitious. For 
as I passed along, and observed 
the objects of your worship, | 
found also an altar with this 
inscription, 7TO AN UNKNOWN 
Gop. What therefore ye wor 
ship in ignorance, this set | 
24 forth unto you. The God that 
made the world and all things 
therein, he, being Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelletn 
not in %temples made with 
2 hands; neiiher is he served by 
men's hands, as though he 
needed anything, seeing he 
himself giveth to all life, and 
29 breath, and all things; and he 
made of one every nation o! 
men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, having deter- 
mined their appointed searons, 
and the bounds of their habi 
27 tation; that they should seck 
God, if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him, though 
he is not far from cach one of 
28 us: for in him we live, and 
move, aud have our being; as 
certain even of your own poets 
have said, For we are also his 
29 offspring. Being then the off 
spring of God, we ought not to 
think that‘ the Godhead is like 
unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and device oi 
30 man. The times of ignorance 
therefore God overlooked ; but 
now he®commandeth men that 
they should all everywhere 
repent: inasmuch as he hath 
appointed a day, in the which 
he will judge *the world in 
righteousness ‘by ®the man 
whom he hath ordained; 
whereof he hath given assur- 
ance unto all men, in that he 
hath raised him from the dead. 
32 Now when they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked; but others said, We 
will hear thee concerning this 
33 yet again. Thus Paul went out 
34 from among them. But cer- 
tain men clave unto him, and 
believed: among whom also 
was Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and a women named Damaris, 
and others with them. 


3 


= 


1 Or, religious Rendering pre- 
ferred by American Committee, 
very religious, and pu Pee eae text 
into - in. 2 Or, UON- 
£: GOD. * Or, sanctuartes 

ich ts divine * Some 
£04 tha authorities read declareth to 
men. ° Gr. the nhabiled earth. 1 Gr. 
in. 8 Or, a man 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Living according to the Gospel. 
Lesson Topic: The Ctaims of the Lord. 
1. God the Maker, vs. 22-26. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. God the Father, vs. 26-29. 
3. God the Judge, vs. 30-34. 
Gotpen Text: Jn him we live, and move, and have our 


being.— Acts 17: 28. 





Darty Home READINGs: 


M.—Acts 17: 22-34. A living God. . 


T. —Psa. 90: 1-17. An eternal God. 
W.—Psa. 139: 1-24. An omnipotent God, 
T. —Isa. 5; 1-19. A holy God. 
F. —Psa. 108; 1-22. A merciful God. 
$. —Psa. 86: 1-17. A longsuffering God, 
.. 8: —~}Jobn 4: 1-21, A loving God, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, GOD THE MAKER. 
|. Superstitions Worship: 

I perceive that ye are somewhat superstitious, 
Wherefore hast thou stolen my gods? —_—. 31 : 30.) 
Ye have seen their abominations (Deut. 2 fe 
Learn not the way of the heathen (Jer. io: 

And om are mad upon their idols (Jer. 50: $8). 
He beheld the city full of idols (Acts 17 : 16). 


1, ignorant Worship : 

An unknown God .. . ye worship in ignorance, 
Knowing God, they glorified him not as God (Rom. |: 21). 
The world through its wisdom knew not God (1 Cor. 1 : 21). 
in whom the god of this world hath blinded (2 Cor, 4: 4). 
Not knowing God, ye were in bondage (Gal. 4: 8). 

Ye worship that which ye know not (John 4: 22). 


il. True Worship: 
1. Of God the Creator. 
T he God that made the world and all things therein, 


The Lor 1, who made heaven and earth (Psa. 124: 8). 

a Lord, the Creator of the eids of the earth (Isa. 40 ; 28). 
reat God that formed all things (Prov. 26: 10). 

fhe nyt + built all things is God (Heb. 4: 4). 

Worship him that made the heaven and the ON (Rev, 14: 7). 

| am the Lord, that maketh al! things (Isa. 44: 13). 


2. Of God the Uncreated. 
He, being Lord . . . dwelleth not in temples. 


Heaven of heavens cannot contain thee (1 Kings 8: 27). 
Who Is able to build him a house? (2 Chron. 2: 6.) 
Where is the house that ye buiid unto me? (Isa. 66:1.) 
God is a Spirit John 4; “ : 

Shall any teach God know edge ? (Job 21 ; 22.) 

1. In Athens, before Paul came, there was very much religion and 
very little true worship. 

2. In Athens, before Paul came, the high religious conception o! 
Socrates and Plato had degenerated to an empty superstition 
that built its idols and altars by the wayside. 

3. In Athens, when Paul came, a new light was kindled on the 
Areopagus ‘that brightened over all the world, while the fire on 
the an altars smouldered and went out. 

4. In Athens, or New York, or Philade!phia, or Smithville, there 
may be a great deal of religiousness and a great lack of religion. 


ll. GOD THE FATHER, 

1. All Are Children of God: 

He made of one every nation of men. 
Let us make man in our image (Gen. 1: 26), 
Have we. not all one father ? (Mal. 2: 10.) 
God crelies man upon the earth (Deut, 4 . 32). 
Chey all are the work of his hands (Job 34: 19). 
Now, O Lord, thou art our father (Isa. 64 : 8). 
Our Father, which art in heaven (Matt. 6. 9). 
Father, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come (Luke 11; 2). 


il. All Should Worship God: 
1. Who is Near All Men. 
God . . . is not far from each one of us. 
Thy God, he it is that doth go with thee (Deut. 31 : 6). 
i was with Moses, so I will be with thee (Josh. 1 ; 5). 
So the Lord was with Joshua (Josh. 6 : 27). 
O Lord, thou hast searched me and known me (Psa. 139: 1) 
When thou passest through the waters, | will be with thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 
Yet he left not nimself without witness (Acts 14: 17) 
Before all things, and in him all things consist (Col. 1 : 17). 
2. Who is a Spirit, not a Substance. 
We ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold. 
Our God is in the heavens. . .. Their idols are silver and gold (Psa. 
115:3,4 
The that make a graven image are... vanity (Isa. 44 ; 9). 
We know that no idol is anything in tbe Mg ry” (1 Cor. $ : 4). 
How ye turned to God from idols (1 Thess. * 
God is a spirit... worship him ina spirit a4 truth (John 4: 24) 
Now the Lord is the spirit (2 Cor. 3: 17). 
1. However much men may yield to race prejudices or national 
ealousies, God “ made of one every nation of men.’ 
hatever varying professions men may follow, God established 
as * athe’ one great primal pursuit of all “that they should seek 
after God 

3. Whatsoever we receive we owe to God alone, in whom “ we live. 
and move, and have our being.” 

4. Whenever we rise to our best estate, whenever we do our noblest 
work, we become the most worthy of our high birthright as * the 
offspring of God.” 

5. Whoever worships God most acceptably, worships him in spirit 
and in truth; Creator, Judge, Father of our souls, let us pot 
bound him by our finite horizons. 


III, GOD THE JUDGE, 

1. The Mercy of the Judge: 

T he times of ignorance, therefore, God ee 
These things hast thou done, and I kept silence (Psa. 50 : 
Because sentence .. . is not executed speedily = ty Rip. 
Have I not held my peace even of old ? (Isa. 57: 11.) 
The passing over . in the forbearance of God (Rom. 3: 25). 
ll, The Exhortation of the Judge: 

Now he commandeth men that . . . all everywhere repent. 
Turn, O backsliding children, saith the Lord (Jer. 3: a 
Return unto me, and I will return unto you (Mal.3: 
Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance Mack 3:7). 
Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. 4: 17). 
Except ye repent, ye shall all in like manner perish (Luke 13 : 3). 
Repent ye therefore, and turn again (Acts 3: 19) 
Remember therefore . . . and keep it, and cone (Rev. 3 : 3). 
iil. The Judgment of the i dethien 3 

A day in which he will judge the world in righteousness. 
Fn wicked is reserved to the day of destruction (Job =. 30). 

hell > the world with righteousness (Psa. 96 ; 13). 
g every work into mp neo (Eccles. 12: 14). 

They shall Vaive account thereof in the day of judgment (Matt. 12: 36). 
The day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night (1 Thess. 5 : 2). 
Behold, I ccna quickly; and my reward is with me (Rev. 22 : 12). 


IV. The Authority of the Judge: 
1. Established by Christ’s Resurrection. 


Assurance to all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead. 
I know that my Redeemer liveth (Job 19 : 25). 
For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell 1 (Psa. 16 : 10). 
Whom God raised up, havi eS loosed the pangs of death (Acts 2: 24). 
The God of our fathers raise Jesus (Acts 5 : 30). 
Who believe in him that rai: Jesus our Lord (Rom, 4: 21), 
In Christ, when he raised him from the dead =. 1: 20). 
Believers in God, w'.ich raised him from the dead (1 Pet. 1: 21). 

2. Rejected ard Received. 

Some mocked. . . . But certain men believed. 
Why is it judged tnerediihe.. 
Others mocking said, They are filled with new wine (Acts 2 
Questions against him . .. of one Jesus, who was dead (Acts 25: 19). 
Jews a stumbling- block, and unto Gentiles foolishness, (1 Cor, 1: 24). 
So the people of Nineveh believed God (Jonah 3 : 5). 
Many of them that heard the word believed (Acts 4: 4). 


Christ's sacrifice, full acceptance is imperative. 


is the result of imperfect knowledge. 








pagan superstition blind their eyes to clearer, closer vision, 


. if God doth raise the dead? est tl 8.) 


1. God is just, and where there is full knowledge of his will, and of 


2. pee is loving, and his love reaches out to embrace the whole 
3. God is all-seeing, and he knows whether imperfect acceptance 


6. God knows that if we reject him, it is only because we deliber- 
ately, in selfishness and sin, close our eyes to the light of Chris 
tian truth shining all around us. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GOD AND HIS PEOPLE. 
1. His Joy in Them: 
When they repent of their sins (Luke 15: 7, 10). 
Because of their uprightness (1 Chron. 29: 17). 
On account of their faith (Heb. 11: 5, 6). 
When they hope in his mercy (Psa. 147 : 11). 
When they pray to him (Prov. 15 : 8). 
2. He is Glorified in Them: 
When they let their light shine (Matt. 5: 16). 
When they bear much fruit (John 15: 8). 
By their attention to business (Rom. 12: 11). 
By their self-denial for his sake (1 Pet. 1: 11, 12) 
Through their faithful ministr i Pet. 4:11). 
Through their manifestation o Fighteousnes (Isa. 60 : 21). 
By keeping the body pure (1 Cor. 
By worshiping him ‘in spirit (John 4: 24). 
3. His Love tor Them: 
Shown by his willingness to abide with them (2 Cor. 6: 16). 
Manifested in his great mercy toward them (Eph. 2: 4, 5). 
Revealed in his bestowal of eternal consolation and hope upou 
them (2 Thess. 2: 16). 
Seen in his watchful care over them (Zec. | : §). 
as in his provision for them ies’ this loved him 
(Rom. 5. 8) 


Shown in his provision for their eternal happiness John 14: 2; 
Rev. 3: 5). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Paul is conducted to Athens by 
the brethren, who take back a message for Silas and Timothy 
to come on with all speed. Paul waits at Athens, and, pro- 
voked at the “ city full of idols,” reasons with the Jews and 
proselytes in the synagogue, and every day in the market 
place (agora) with whomsoever he meets. The Epic and Stoic 
philosophers, with the newsmongers, bring him to the Are- 
opagus, in order to learn fully his “ new teaching.” At that 
point the lesson opens. 

Piace.— Athens, the chief city of Greece. 

Time.— Bible margin, A.D. 54; which differs more than 
a year from the date assigned by most commentators, who 
put it some time earlier. 

Prersons.— Pau! and the people of Athens; Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


A few words, serving to connect the last and the present 
Issson, may be of use before we reach the lesson itself. Paul 
went, as we have seen, “as far as to the sea,” and those who 
were his guides accompanied him to Athens—whether on 
the water or by a land journey it is not entirely clear. The 
land journey was a little less than two hundred and fifty 
English miles, according to an ancient itinerary (comp. 
Hackett in /oc.). Paul, on parting with those who helped 
him on his way, gave orders, by them, to Silas and Timothy, 
to come to Athens as soon as possible. Meanwhile, as he 
was waiting for them, he is spoken of as having bitierness of 
heart when he beheld the city, which was still in its subjec- 
tion to the Romans, and the centre of philosophical study 
for the Roman empire, full of idols, as a mountain would be 
said to be covered with wood. His time he spent in conver- 
sing in the market-place, with such as he chanced to meet, 
not indulging in useless discourse, but making known to 
them some of the principal points of his religious faith. In 
particular, the Epicureans and Stoics, both of whom had 
piaces of instruction there, encountered him, regarding him 
as an empty tattler (so the word seems to be used by 
Demosthenes), and were moved to mirth when he made 
known to them Jesus and the resurrection. They were, 
however, evidently interested in him, probably both as a 
man of marked character, and on account of his novel creed; 
and, in order to be out of the crowd, led him to the hill of 
Areopagus, a narrow, rocky ledge, fifty or sixty feet high, 
and quite near to the much higher Acropolis. On this 
ledge, which was the scene of an ancient local myth, an old 
court sat, now composed of archons or city judges, so called, 
or of such of them, as after their year of office met with 
approval on account of their right discharge of their duties. 
One of the offices of the court of Areopagus was to look into 
and judge cases of violation of religious order; and it has 
been supposed that this court was convened for the purpose 
of examining what Paul’s teachings were. There is, how- 
ever, no reason for believing that any judicial examination 
is described here. The whole impression is that the persons 
who led Paul thither wanted nothing more than a convenient 
place to get out of the crowd. But the place is intensely 
interesting: the bare hill and the stone seats remain; but 
the philosophers and inquisitive people, are all gone; but 
nowhere does the memory of Paul retain a more vivid life; 
nowhere do Jesus and the resurrection come home more to 
the soul, than on this Athenian hill. 

As they (that is, some of the Stoics and Epicureans) took 
him by the hand to lead him there, they ask him, not impo- 
litely, May we know what is this new doctrine spoken of by thee? 
for thou bringest to our ears outlandish and startling things; we 
wish, therefore, to know what these things miyht be? And that 


a God is all-seeing, and he can tell Fr) the darkness around any soul this was no question on which to found a criminal prosecu- 
is from shadows of its own creating, 


5. God may save some who follow him afar off, because the mists of ™ Sygeats te ie ecangets samads, “thal Ot Aihe- 
nians and strangers staying at Athens spend their leisure in 
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nothing but in telling and hearing the last piece of news,”— 
a remark which seems almost like a reminiscence of Demos- 
thenes, where he says to his fellow-citizens, “Tell me, do 
you wish to go about in the agora and inquire what news 
there is a-going?” 

Verse 22.—And Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus, and 
said, Ye men of Athens, ... I perceive that ye are somewhat 
superstitious. Standing, ete.: Taking his place in the middle 
of the flat top of the hill, he delivered his discourse. The 
speech which follows has received high praise from very 
many persons, on account of style, composition, selection of 
topic, and a conciliatory spirit. His leading topics are the 
spirituality of God, his creation of the world, his general 
providence; that he has no need of anything from his crea- 
tures, to whom he gives all things; that the human race 
made by him is one, and the nations of the world are 
dependent alike on him; that they live and move and have 
their being in him. They are even his offspring ; and being 
such ought not to think that he is like to images made by art 
of man. For a time God passed this over, but now calls men 
everywhere to repentance, for a day of judgment is ordained 
in which the man of his appointment shall judge the world, 
of which he has given proof by raising him from the dead. 
Whether this is a summary of what Paul said or not, he was 
not allowed to proceed further. The resurrection of the 
dead—the great stumbling-block—was too much for them ; 
and with derisions from the majority of his hearers they 
ended the discourse. Somewhat superstitious, Revised Ver- 
sion ; too superstitious, Authorized Version: The word,which 
means “ fearing a divinity,” or, “higher power,” occurs in 
the New Testament only here, although the derived adjec- 
tive, ‘fear of a divinity,” or, “ of divinities,” is also found in 
chapter 25:19. It has in classic Greek both a good sense, 
“ religiousness,” or a bad, “superstition.” In 25: 19 Festus 
would not be so uncourtly as to call Herod Agrippa’s own 
religion a superstition. Here it seems also that the better 
sense, or, at least, a sense between the good and the bad, must 
be given to it. The comparative denotes more than ordi- 
nary (or more than is found among other Greeks) religions, 
or, better, in a sense neither containing praise or blame, more 
than usually fearing (or, standing in awe of) higher powers. 
Such as this was the Attic character. 

Verse 23.—He gives his reason for so thinking: For, as I 
passed along and observed (carefully looked at) the objects of 
your worship, I saw an altar with this inscription, TO AN 
UNKNOWN GoD (or, to the unknown God): In the language 
of inscriptions, if I am not in error, the article would not be 
needed to express the unknown God. Much has been written 
on this passage; but to state only the conclusions which | 
have reached, a person, or the city, might be led, where some 
divinity was believed to have conferred a blessing on the 
individual himself or the community, to dedicate such an 
inscription to an unknown God, or to unknown gods, as being 
all that could be done for his or their honor. It will hardly 
now be maintained that either such an inscription was 
thought by Paul to be, or was in reality, dedicated to Jeho- 
vah, the God of the Jews; but the apostle, seeing an inscrip- 
tion of this sort, and well aware that the true God was 
unknown at Athens, beautifully turned it to his purposes.— 
What therefore you worship in ignorance, this I set forth (an- 
nounce) fo you: Paul must have seen such an inscription, or he 
would have been exposed to his own ignorance. There is 
evidence that altars to unknown gods were to be found at 
Athens, and this may include an altar to an unknown divin- 
ity, as well as altars dedicated to more than one at once 
(comp. Hackett’s extensive note on the passage).— What 
therefore ye worship in ignorance, I set forth unto you: That is, 
you Athenians admit that there is a God to be worshiped 
whom you know not; him | make known, or bring the news 
of, to you. 

Verse 24, 25.—God that made the world and all things therein, 
he, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
by hands: The Creator of the orderly and beautiful system, or 
the cosmos, is this God unknown to the Athenians. This 
Creator, who is also Lord of all things, dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made by hands, nor is served by men’s hands, as though 
he needed anything additional to what he had within him- 
self, since he himself giveth to all men (or all beings) life and 
breath, and all things which they have and acquire. 


Verse 26.—From this brief statement of the truth concern- 
ing God, Paul, in this speech (or sketch of a speech made by 
Luke) passes on to the doctrine concerning mamkind. The 
nations of the world he made of one (that is, all mankind 
descended in his providence from one source or ancestor), and 
were caused by him to occupy the whole earth, within cer- 
tain appointed periods of growth and decay, and within cer- 

“tain limits of the earth’s surface appointed by him for their 
habitation. There is then one providence which gives to 
nations their habitations and national destinies. In the best 
manuscripts the word blood is not found (of one blood), but 
only of one ; that is, one source, one ancestry. 

Verse 27 assigns the purpose or end in this plan of God 
relating to the nations. That they should seek God, if haply 
they might feel after him and find him: The providence of God 
over and in nations suggests to them the need and the proba- 


bility of his aid and blessing.— Jf haply: The particle ren- 





dered haply, and the verb feel after, feel with the hands as a 
blind man, show that the apostle had in his mind this search 
after God was the groping for something not fully discerned, 
and which it was not sure that they would find. The diffi- 
culty of finding, however, lay not in God’s distance from us. 

Verse 28.—For he is (in fact) not far from each one of us: 
for in him we live and move, and have our being : In him is some- 
thing more than “by means of him.” Jn him we live, etc., 
is more than that by his fiat, his power, and will we 
live. The existence of God sustains and keeps up all 
finite existences with their powers.—As certain of your own 
poets have said, “ For we are his offspring :” The poets referred 
to are Aratus of Cilicia, in the third century B. C.; and 
Cleanthes, a Stoic, in a hymn to Jupiter of the century 
B.C. While there is no reason to affirm that Paul was 
familiar with Greek literature from this passage, and from 
1 Corinthians 15 : 33, and Titus 1 : 12, there is no reason for 
doubting that a man of his nature and power, born in a Greek 
town, would not have had both curiosity and opportunity to 
become acquainted with writers in the language which he 
knew from childhood. 

Verse 29.— Being then the offering of God, we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold or silver or stone, graven 
by the art and device of man: He affirms the truth cited from 
the poets, and deduces from it the error of idolatry,—that 
great and fascinating error which the religion of the Jews 
fought against for ages, and which the humanitarian Greek 
idolatry made more fascinating than it was anywhere else.— 
Being the offspring: Made in the image of God, we ought not 
to conceive our Father in heaven to be like to an image o! 
gold or silver. The images can represent the body, the organ 
of the soul, but cannot represent the infinite Maker of the 
world and of man. 

Verse 30.—The times of ignorance, therefore, God winked 
at (a word found only here in the New Testament): That is, 
overlooked, did not care to notice, left men to go on in thei: 
own ways. Compare Romans | : 18-20 for a similar train o! 
thought.—But now he commandeth men, that they should ali 
everywhere repent: A new revelation is given, which, built 
on the sin of men, calls for universal repentance,—a call 
proceeding from the common God and Father of mankind 
(v.18). Zherefore contrasts these times of ignorance with 
the times when the command to repent was promulgated. 

Verse 31.—The reason why the present time is the time for 
universal repentance, which he wishes to enforce, is the gen- 
eral judgment, which God has disclosed by Christ. Now he 
pursues a different plan, which could only be carried out by 
anew commandment.— Now he commandeth men everywhere to 
repent: This is a new point in the unfolding of the divine 
plan.— Inasmuch as he hath appointed a day, in the which he will 


judge the world in righteousness, by the man whom he hath 


ordained: Here is a further unfolding of the discourse, which 
brings the hearers to Christ, as the judge of the world. But 
he had an opportunity to preach “ Jesus and the resurrection 
fully,” owing to the interruption. For the last portion of 
the text compare Romans 1: 4, Psalm 2.— Whereof he hath 
given assurance in that he hath raised ; that is, by raising him 


from the dead: Whereof, that is, of his being constituted 


judge. Assurance: The words giving assurance tv all are ren 
dered, by some, “ causing all men to have confidence that the 
one man is judge.” But the subjective confidence is not 
granted to all. If the word so common in the sense faith, 
belief, trust, could here be rendered proof, a sense which it 
has in classic writers, the sense is clear. Granting proof to 
all of Christ’s appointment as judge by raising him from the 
dead. 

Verse 32.—And when they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead: By theglead, or, as in the original, dead persons, is not 
intended the rising again of the dead in general, but that of 
any of the dead, such as would be involved in Christ’s resur- 
rection; but in verse 31, a general resurrection is involved, 
since they could hardly conceive of Paul’s confining this 
expression to such as were alive at the time, 

Verse 33.—Paul left the hill of Areopagus with no good 
opportunity to make known to the philosophers and others 
the full gospel. 

Verse 34.—Yet he gained some adherents, of whom the 
evangelist gives the names of only two. These were Diony- 
sius, who belonged at the time to the court of Areopagus, and 
a woman named Damaris. Of these converts, nothing certain 
is known. Before the time of Eusebius a tradition had 
arisen that Dionysius became bishop of Athens, and was a 
martyr; but extant writings, showing a Neoplatonic author, 
have no right to his name, 





THE SERMON ON MARS’ HILL. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


So much is compacted into the verses of the lesson to-day, 
that, most of the teachers, it is to be feared, will find them- 
selves embarrassed with the weight of their wealth. It may 
be better in the preparation to select a few of the chief 
points. 

I. Tu. work preliminary to this great discourse needs a 
passing notice, as detailed in the previous verses, 

1. The apostle was now to be confronted by a new audi- 
ence. When he came into the city of Athens, he went as 





usual into the synagogue ; there he met, as he expected, Jews 
who knew the inspired Scriptures and reverenced Jehovah 
as the true God. Even when he spoke in the open air to 
the promiscuous crowds who were gaping after every novel 
thing, he felt in some measure at home, for they were 
unsophisticated and artless, and just human in sympathies 
and needs like himself. But the people who now invited 
him to deliver a public address were heathen, and unac- 
quainted experimentally with even the commonest principles 
of the Christian faith. They would be cold-hearted and 
curiously critical. 

2. He was to speak in a new place. The cultivated citi- 
zens considered Paul beyond the ordinary class of street- 
talkers, and they admitted that he had a theme of confessedly 
graveimportance. So they asked him to take the great stand 
on the summit of the Areopagus, and tell them what he had 
to say. The education of the literary and philosophic world 
was to sit before him at the most dignified and fashionable 
place in Greece. Out in the open air, on an elevation which 
overlooked the city far and wide, from a stone platform cut 
at the top of a flight of steps in front of which were rows 
of benches along the high hillside, he was now to rehearse 
his story of Jesus Christ upon the dignified spot where the 
nation held its highest courts. 

3. He must necessarily now vary his method of address 
and employ a new style. The time had come for the early 
education of this remarkable man to tell on his argument. 
He had just a little time before left Berea, where he had 
only to quote Scripture, and set all his audience to studying. 
In this speech he could hope for no help from any one in the ” 
speculative crowd. If he should make any mistake in tact, 
or trip even a little in his logic, they would “turn aside” 
instantly “unto vain jangling.” 

IJ. For all this Paul doubtless prepared himself with dili- 
gent thought and fervent prayer: and now we approach the 
great sermon itself whick he delivered, and seek its fair 
analysis. 

1. The introduction is most courteous and singular in the 
adroitness with which he seeks to gain the good-will of his 
hearers, It affords an excellent illustration of the principle 
underlying all his preaching (1 Cor. 9 : 19-23). Our trans- 
lation is unfortunate ; the Revised Version scarcely helps it ; 
the American rendering alone is correct. For Paul does 
not, to start with, do so coarse a thing as to rebuke his august 
audience for being either “ too” superstitious, or “ somewhat ”’ 
superstitious; he was commending them for being “ very 
religious.” And then he remarks upon the many altars and 
temples he had seen in the city, and compliments them for 
being devout according to their light. He hopes they will 
welcome him on a religious theme, because, as he had noticed, 
they were of a fairly religious turn of mind. 


2. His transition to an explicit theme of remark is easy, 
and he loses no time in making it. Athens was full of 
houses of worship, full of schools of philosophic study, full 
of statues erected to gods and to men. The inscription he 
quotes furnishes an odd indication of the blind character of 
their indiscriminate devotion. It is likely they seemed to 
have a deity for everything, and a shrine for every god and 
goddess they admitted into their calendar. But they evi- 
dently recognized the limit of human imagination at its best ; 
and fearing they might have forgotten or never known some 
nameless god or other, they made all safe by putting up an 
extra altar, so as to meet any unannounced deity, any anony- 
mous object of worship, that might be supposed to be indig- 
nant at not being noticed. The apostle is not to be under- 
stood as accusing them of ignorance, which would indeed 
have been a most ungraceful fling ; his words are only intended 
to intimate that if they worshiped a god without knowing 
him, he should hope they would be glad to hear him speak 
about a great God whom they might know perfectly if they 
would, 

3. Now comes one of the most brilliant illustrations of his 
thought that can be conceived. It is likely that he made a 
gesture of pointing when he mentioned the “temples made 
with hands.” No one can really appreciate the matchless 
grace of so exquisite an announcement of his argument, 
unless he vividly conceives of that glorious outlook from the 
hill where they at the moment were gathered. There stood 
within the sweep of the speaker's eye some of the greatest 
creations of architectural art that the world ever saw ; even 
the ruins are world’s wonders now. 


4, But the swift and terrible logic with which he now 
advances along the course of his doctrine is what most claims 
our attention. In one utterance he took issue with Stoics 
who said the world was God, with Epicureans who declared 
there was no God at all, and with the common people who 
supposed there was a god everywhere and for everything, 
He announced one only living and true Deity, God over all 
and blessed forever (v. 24). 

He told his hearers that God did not need Athens, but 
Athens did very much need God (v. 25). He insisted that 
all the race of men took their life, comfort, dwellings, hise 
tory, from their Maker; for God gave us all we have, made 
us all we are, and offers us all the heart can conceive, and 
limits us in all things actording to his own will (v. 26). He 
declared that human nature, as such, goes out after one only 
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living Supreme Being ; man is “the animal that worships; ” 
souls grope after the true God, unable to find him even when 
close by, until he reveals himself (v. 27). Skillfully he 
draws now upon a store of literature he possessed ; he quotes 
from Aratus, one of his own countrymen in Tarsus; he knew 
that poets were the prophets of that heathen time (v. 28). 

5. At last we reach the application of this discourse. 
Closely and vigorously he draws nigh their consciences 

He opens with a distinct declaration of the divine law. 
He puts forth the substance of the Second Commandment in 
the ancient Decalogue (v.29). Paul never once so much as 
stated the gospel till he had finished stating the law. He 
would not touch the New Testament until he had got through 
telling what was in the Old; he proposed to have some law 
work done first. 

He urges the need of immediate personal repentance (v. 30). 
He demands that some disposal shall be made of sin. God 
had borne with man’s folly as long as man did not know any 
better. Now that Christ has been sent, men must quit rebel- 
lion. Intelligence makes a difference (James 4: 17). 

He adds a warning concerning the final judgment (v. 51). 
It seems singular to think of those proud Athenianssuddenly 
arraigned by this foreign preacher for doing wrong, and 
threatened in the name of a God of whom they had never 
before heard. What an idea, that Greeks of culture should be 
expected to give an account of themselves before Jehovah ! 

He offers as his crowning appeal the doctrine of Jesus’ resur- 
rection, the touching story of the cross of the risen Redeemer 
(v. 32). There the sermon closes, for he scattered his audi- 
ence in broad laughing down the steps, gibing at him in ironic 
promises that they hoped to attend another service soon. 

III. Only a few words are necessary to answer the question 
concerning the result of Paul’s discourse that day. 

1. Mockery is no proof of greatness in intellect. That was 
no way of disproving Christ’s riging from the dead. 

2. Temporizing is no evidenca of conviction. These. peo- 
ple had no chance to hear Paul again (v. 33 ; see Acts 24; 25). 

3. Paul had a very inadequate success in Athens. Proud 
men make poor hearers. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Paul’s method with the Athenians may well suggest to us: 





HOW TO DEAL WITH UNINSTRUCTED WORSHIPERS. 


1, Approach them Considerately (v. 22). 

2. Find a Common Starting Point (v. 23). 

8. Remind them of Giod’s Spirituality (vs. 24, 25), 
4. Assure them of God’s Fatherhood (vs. 26-29). 
5. Declare to them God’s Revelation (vs. 30, 31). 
6, Leave Consequences with God (vs. 32-34). 











1. APPROACH THEM CONSIDERATELY, 


Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus and said, Ye men o/ 
Athens, I perceive. thal ye are very religious (v. 22, as rendered 
by the American Committee of the Revisers). Paul was 
always a gentleman, Every Christian man ought to be 
Paul did not begin his address to the Athenians by denoun 
cing them as idolaters. His first words were complimen-. 
tary, and he showed his wisdom in making them so. A 
lawyer who had a good case, and a poor jury, or an unjust 
judge, would be pretty sure to ruin his cause if he should 
open his argument by telling the blunt truth about the judge 
or the jury whose favorable decision he desired. And there 
is no reason why a Christian minister, or a Christian layman, 
should show less sense, or less tact, than a lawyer, in trying 
to win an uninstructed or even a foolish person to his way of 
thinking. If you think a boy is making a fool of himself in 
matters of fashion-following or in manner of living, don’t call 
him a “dude” or a “monkey,” to begin with. Have respect 
for his personality, if you would promote his self-respect. 
You must have a kindly hold on him before you can hope to 
lead him. And the same may be said of your dealings with 
older persons, as with younger. A considerate approach is 
indispensable to a hopeful beginning 


2. FIND A COMMON STARTING POINT. 

As I passed along, and observed the objects of your worship, I 
found also an altar with this inscription, TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. 
What therefore ye worship in ignorance, this set I forth unto you 
(v. 23), Paul must have noticed a good many altars in 
Athens which had no point of agreement with his belief; 
but he never mentioned one of them in beginning his speech 
to the worshipers. There was just one altar which showed 
the outreaching of their hearts toward the invisible and 
unknown God; and to that longing of theirs, Paul made ref- 
erence in opening his address tothem, Had he begun with 
denouncing Minerva, he would have finished his prospects 
of a respectful hearing with his first sentence; but in pro- 
posing to answer a question already asked by them, he 
secured a common starting point. There is alwayssome such 
common starting point for speaker and hearer in a wise effort 
at winning the uninstructed toward a better understanding of 
truth. If you would influence a Roman Catholic, don’t begin 





by denouncing the worship of the Virgin Mary, or the doctrine 
of purgatory, but speak of the blessed Saviour, and of the 
comforts of restful faith in him. And so in dealing with all 
those, in the church or out of it, whom you would help up- 
ward, At the point of agreement, rather than at the point 
of divergence, is the hopeful beginning of a profitable reli- 
gious discussion. 


3% REMIND THEM OF GOD’s SPIRITUALITY. 


The God that made the world, ... being Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands (vy. 24). The 
declaration of this truth is as important now as when Paul 
made it. Many a person believes that he is in God’s presence 
in the church on Sunday, who does not realize that God is 
equally near to him all the week through,—in the stock 
exchange, in the potato-field, in the office, in the store, in the 
school-room, or in the kitchen. He will admit, in theory, 
that God is everywhere; but somehow God seems to him to 
have pre-eminently a dwelling-place in the sanctuary. Un- 
less he is rid of thiserror, he will feel that he is not so imme- 
diately under God’s eye at one time as at another, and his 
service of God will be less real and hearty elsewhere than in 
the place which he counts God’s dwelling It is all right to 
prize the church, or the closet, as peculiarly a place of wor- 
ship and of prayer, because of its associations and their influ- 
ence on ourselves; but it is wrong to suppose that God is 
there as he is not elsewhere. Wherever we are, there God 
dwells. There we are near him; there he sees us; there 
we should be truly and actively in his service. 


4. ASSURE THEM OF GOD’S FATHERHOOD. 


He made of one every nation of men (v. 26). None of us can 
claim a natural superiority of being and nature to our fel- 
lows. We are all human. The human race is one. We 
are alike sinners. All of us need salvation. Salvation is 
offered to all. The Chinese, the Indians, the negroes, are 
children of one Father with the proudest of us. A word of 
contempt for any one of them is a word against a child of 
our Father in heaven, and every such word our Father hears 
and condemns. A word of love for them is a brotherly word, 
which our Father and theirs hears only tocommend. And 
this is a truth which ought to be put kindly but squarely, by 
every preacher or teacher, who would help men onward and 
upward, 

Being then the offspring of God (v. 29). Because God is our 
Father, we may be sure that his love for us is a father’s love. 
Even though we have sinned against him, and grieved him, 
we may be sure that his love for us remains. God’s love is 
not limited to his good childrea, his obedient, trustful chil- 
dren. He loves the unthankful and the evil among his off- 
spring. He does not love their sins, but he loves them in 
spite of their sins. And when they would have forgiveness, 
and be the confiding, obedient, grateful children of God, they 
may turn to him as a wayward and repentant child would 
turn toward a loving, earthly father, in full assurance of a 
glad and a hearty welcome to that father’s home and heart. 
No preaching or teaching is truthful that is not based on this 
great fact of God’s fatherhood. 


5. DECLARE TO THEM GOD'S REVELATION. 


Times of ignorance . . . God overlooked ; but now he command- 
eth all men everywhere to repent (v. 30). There are no excep- 
tions recognized here; “all men, everywhere.” Nobody 
can claim that he 1s exempted from that category. It does 
not even limit the command to those who have never 
repented, to the unconverted; it takes in Christians, even 
the most honored and faithful servants of Christ. Day by 
day the purest of men have reason to repent of their evil 
doing, or speaking, or thinking, or of thei» lack of wisest 
and most efficient Christian service. They are called to 
work again their first works, and to repent of their more 
recent sins, as they repented of their earlier ones. No option 
is left to any man, The command is imperative. He must 
repent, or suffer eternally the consequences of his refusal. It 
is all right to approach ignorant worshipers considerately, 
and to find a common aséarting point in addressing them; but 
the great truths of God’s revelation must be declared to 
them in faithfulness before we have done with our appeals 
tothem. The duty of repentance, the certainty of the judg- 
ment, and God’s provisions of salvation for those who will 
accept it according to God’s appointment, must not be con- 
cealed from those to whom we go in the name of the Lord. 

He will judge the-world in righteousness by the man whom he 
hath ordained (v. 31). The one Saviour of sinners is the one 
Judge of all the world. When he sits as the Judge, he will 
acquit all those who have trusted him as their Savionr. 
God will receive into eternal glory those, and only those, 
whom Jesus, the Judge, acquits. There is no hope for any 
sinner, or for any saint, whose interests are not entrusted to 
Him by whom God will judge the world in righteousness. 


6 LEAVE CONSEQUENCES WITH GOD. 

Some mocked ; but others said, We will hear thee concerning 
this, yet again. Thus Paul went out from among them. But certain 
men clave unto him, and believed (vs. 33, 34). Paul was more 
than an average preacher, and at Athens he had more than 
am average congregation; but Paul's preaching didn’t suit 





everybody in his Athens congregation; nor did the truth he 
preached strike every hearer there in just the same way. 
The trouble was not with Paul as a preacher, but with the 
Athenians as hearers. And there will always be trouble on 
that side of the house. No preacher who is less of a man 
than Paul, can count on larger uniform success than Paul 
had; and the preachers who are of a larger pattern than 
Paul, haven’t yet been heard from. There are those in our 
modern congregations, and in our modern Sunday-schools, 
who will mock at the doctrines of the gospel ; there are others 
who will hear with partial interest, and then put off closer 
attention to a more convenient season,—until the preacher 
has gone on his way; there are others, thank God, who will 
hear and believe. The preacher, or the teacher, himself 
cannot choose or divide these classes as he will. The best 
he can do, is to use all his wisdom, all his loving tact, all his 
faithfulness, as a herald of truth, and then leave the results 
with God. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY M. C. HAZARD. 


In bringing the lesson before his class, the teacher should 
consider the prefatory matter in verses 16-21. The lesson 
contains the sermon, but in them is to be found the occasion 
of the sermon. 

I. God the Maker.— Note the tact in the beginning of Paul’s 
address. “I perceive that ye are somewhat superstitious,” 
or, as the margin has it, “ religious.” That was a fact upon 
which the Athenians prided themselves. They felt a patri- 
otic glow in thinking of their city as a city in which all the 
gods were reverenced. Mark the fact, that Paul does not 
begin his discourse by denouncing idolatry. He does not do 
so unwise a thing as to make his audience hostile to him at 
the start. He merely assumed to instruct his hearers in 
regard to a matter upon which they had confessed ignorance. 

1. God the Creator. Paul shows, first, that this “ unknown” 
deity is, of all the deities worshiped by them, the one most 
worth knowing. He declares him to be “ the God that made 
the wo. 4d and all things therein, being Lord of heaven and 
earth,” etc. This “un'tnown” God was unlike the other 
gods in these respects:—(1.) There was no limit to his 
power. He was the Creator of all things. For none of the 
gods whom they had labeled, did the Athenians claim the 
power of universal creation. One could do one thing, and 
another had the power to do something else, but this God 
was the maker of the world and all the things in it. (2.) 
There was no limit to hisdominion. “ Being Lord of heaven 
and earth.” Other deities, according to the belief even of 
their worshipers, were supreme only in certain localities, or 
under certain circumstances, but his God was everywhere, 
and always master. (3.) There was no limit to his dwelling- 
place. “ Dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” Paul’s 
God was to be found in one place as well as another. The 
whole universe was his sanctuary. 

2. God the Giver. (1.) His independency. “ Neither is 
served by men’s hands, as though he needed anything.” 
Other deities, according to their own notions of them, were 
hungry, and needed to be fed. Believing that they actually 
consumed them, and were gratified by them, their worshipers 
brought them daily costly offerings of food and drink. (2.) 
His outgiving. “Seeing he himself giveth to ail life, and 
breath, and all things.” God was the giver, instead of being 
the receiver—like the other deities that were worshiped. 
The Creator could not be dependent upon the creature. 

II. God the Futher.—While Paul here begins with the 
thought of God as the Father, the thought is implied rather 
than expressed until he brings it out in its fulness by declar- 
ing: “ For we are also his offspring.” The thought of God 
as creator, and as a great potency because he is the creator, is 
continued. Thus, for instance :—1l. “ He made of one every 
nation of men.” The heathen, polytheistic idea was, that 
each nation had its own special deity as its begetter and pro- 
tector. Paul asserts that God made ali nations of men 2. 
“ Having determined their appointed seasons, and the bounds 
of their habitations.” The duration of the existence of 
nations and the bounds of their territory were fixed by God, 
—to the Athenians “unknown.” Nations prospered or 
went down, enlarged their dominions or lost them, at his will. 

1. The brotherhood of men. That isa truth that incident- 
ally, but powerfully, is inculcated in the statement of Paul. 
To the Athenians this was no palatable thought Proud of 
their culture and their intellectual superiority, they super- 
ciliously divided the world into Greeks and “ barbarians.” 
How did Paul set forth the brotherhood of the human race 
to them? By showing:—(1.) The unity of the nations, 
“ He made of one every nation of men.” They were not 
sprung from different sources, but from one source They 
were not made of different blood, but of one blood. So far 
as origin is concerned, there is not the slightest foundation 
for the establishment of caste between races. 
the right to turn up his nose at another. 
Father, the human race is one family. 


No man has 
Having bat one 
(2.) The cause of 


the creation of nations. “That they should seek God,” ete, 
God created men that they might adore their Creator. He 
blessed them with life that they might bless him. He hun- 
gers for their love as a father hungers for the love of his 
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children. The whole object in God’s dealings with nations, 
as with individuals, is to bring them to a knowledge of him- 
self. And yet there is only an “if haply,” that they will 
feel after him! And that, too, “though he is not far from 
each one of us.” 

2. The fatherhood of God. (1.) The fact. “For we are 
also his offspring.” Toa heathen audience Paul does not 
quote from the Scriptures, but from a poet whom they would 
be inclined to accept as an authority. Truth from any 
source is truth, and if men will admit it as coming from one 
authority, and deny it as coming from the Bible, it is best to 
use that which will find the quickest acceptance. (2.) The 
obligation. “ We ought not to think that the Godhead is 
like unto gold,” etc. God who made living, seeing, breath- 
ing, speaking men, how could he himself be like those life- 
less, sightless, breathless, speechless idols? 

III. God the Judge.—1. The time of repentance. “ Now he 
commandeth men that they should all everywhere repent.” 
The “times of ignorance” are gone by. God cannot over- 
look sin any longer on the plea that one does not know. 
People to-day know their duty more fully than at any time 
in all the ages of the world. The more strictly, then, will 
God hold them responsible. 2. The day of judgment. “He 
hath appointed a day, in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness.” That day is surely coming, Men then will 
be judged according to the deeds done in the body. It will 
be a day of terror to the wicked—a day of rejoicing for the 
righteous. 3. The judge. “The man whom he hath 
ordained.” That Christ will be the judge, God hath given 
assurance, “in that he hath raised him from thedead.” ‘The 
world once judged Christ—the time is coming when Christ 
will judgethe world. Christ is the Saviour now—the judge 
by and by. 4. The people to be judged. They were in the 
audience before Paul—they are in the audience of every 
minister of the gospel now How did those act who were 
before Paul? (1.) “Some mocked.” They made sport of 
the idea of the resurrection of the dead. Some now mock at 
the preacher, or at sacred things, knowing their sacredness. 
(2.) Others said, “ We will hear thee again of this matter ” 
They did, as the majority of hearers do now,—they put off 
deciding for the salvation of their souls. (3.) “ But certain 
men clave unto him, and believed.” There were a few 
who closed with the offer of salvation. [nevery revival there 
are a few who get ready for the day of judgment. There are 
a few whose hearts are filled with joy and peace. But who 
shall be able to characterize the folly of those who continue 
to walk in the way of destruction ? 








HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What is the name of our lesson to-day? We learn of 
Paul in.a place where he had never been, and among people 
whom he had never seen before. 

The people whom Paul taught.— You must not think that all 
who did not worship God were entirely ignorant. They 
were heathen, it is true, which means not to know God; but 
they were very wise in everything else. In that city were 
men who had studied all their lives, great scholars, teachers 
who taught everyday. They had schools, not for little chil- 
dren, but colleges for men who were themselves scholars, and 
came together every day to talk over wise questions. They 
walked in the beautiful streets and in the market-places, 
and talked about everything, always wanting to tell or to 
hear some new thing. 

The place where Paul taught.—What was the name of the 
city? It was one of the most famous in the world. What 
kind of people were some who made the city famous? Besides 
all the people, the city was really crowded with idols, There 
were so many temples and altars that lest any god might be 
forgotten they had even some altars without names; and as 
Paul passed through the street he saw an altar with these 
words on it: “To the Unknown God.” Paul’s heart was full 
when he saw the idols everywhere; his heart was grieved to 
see so much wisdom and learning all! in vain, because they 
did not know his God or believe in his Saviour. There was 
a place called Mars’ Hill, where they used to hold their 
courts. That is the place where they took Paul; for they 
said, “We want to know what you mean by the strange 
things you say. You must tell it where everybody can 
hear.” There, on the top of Mars’ Hill, Paul stood up and 
gave one of the grandest talks that ever was made. 

The truth Paul taught.—He began by telling them that they 
worshiped too many idols. Then he said: “As | passed 
along, I saw an altar to the unknown God.” Some of the 
people thought there was no God except their images. The 
wise men of Athens did not know, until Paul told them, 
that with the breath of life and beating hearts, and minds to 
think, God had made everybody. If he made us, and keeps 
us living, whose are we? If he is able to do all this, could 
he be only an image of stone or metal made with men’s hands? 
Paul told them on Mars’ Hill that God was not angry with 
those who never had been taught better; but when prophets 
and teachers and Jesus came, Paul said “he commanded 
men everywhere to repent.” Then to prove that the dead 
should be raised and judged before God by Jesus Christ the 





judge, to whom they must answer for all they ever did, Paul 
told that God raised from the grave his Son Jesus Christ. 

How the truth Paul taught was received.—As people do now, 
some laughed, some even mocked ; others said “ Never mind, 
we will hear more another time,” and they went away never 
caring to hear any more. Some did not believe that any one 
ever did or could rise from the grave; they thought to die 
was to go to sleep and never wake up. They did not believe 
a word Paul said; but they were not angry, only laughed and 
let Paul go away. Did they feel so at Lystra? How was he 
treated at Antioch? What was done to Paul and Silas at 
Philippi? What is there for little children in this lesson? 
What is left for us from the story of Paul at Athens? The 
same rock is on Mars’ Hill to-day; the sixteen stone steps 
where Paul’s feet walked are there; so are the ruins of the 
stone benches cut and worn in the rock,—but the splendors 
and the people of Athens all are gone. One thing is exactly 
the same; the truth Paul preached; God, Jesus Christ, the 
coming judgment, are the very same. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


[See also Illustrative Applications.) 


GOD TO THE ATHENIANS oe KNOWN 
THROUGH PAUL MADE 





-AS— 
THE CREATOR, 
THE GIVER, 
THE FATHER, 


THE JUDGE. 








BELNG LORD 
OF 
HEAVEN AND EARTH, 





AE DWELLETH 
NOT iN TEMPLES BUT IN THE 
MADE BY CONTRITE 
HANDS, HEART. 
IS HE YOUR GOD? 








KNOW YE NOT THAT YE 
ARE 
THE TEMPLE OF GOD? 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ Loug in darkness we have waited.” 

** Joy to the world, the Lord is come.” 

“ Hasten, sinner, to be wise.’ 

“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

“The whole world was lost in the darkness.”* 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


By whom and where was a sermon preached from a text 
found inscribed on a heathen altar? (Title) What did he 
show from their own poets concerning the unknown God? 
(Golden Text.) 

Under what circumstances was Paul at Athens A. D. 51? 
With what portion of the city did he first labor? (Acts 
17:17.) How did he obtain the most favorable audience 
place in Athens? (vs. 18-21;9.15.) Describe the Areo- 
pagus. Is it probable that all, or only a small part, of his 
address is given? Is hisintroductory sentence courteous and 
complimentary, or censorious in character? (v. 22.) What 
would have been the result of an attempt to introduce a new 
god into Athens? How did Paul avoid the danger? (v. 23.) 
W hat wisdom did he show to all who would labor against 
error? How do you account for such an inscription in 
Athens? In what sense does God dwell not in temples 
made with hands? (Isa. 66: 1, 2.) Are, or are not, all 
places on the face of the earth equally sacred? What con- 
stitutes the sacredness of any place? (Gen. 28: 16, 17; Exod. 
3:4, 5.) What incongruity did Paul show to reside in the 
thought of patronizing this unknown God? (vy. 25.) What 
relation does-the offering of gifts for the progress of the 
kingdom sustain to the worship of Christ? (2 Cor. 8 : 24.) 
How did Paul show the Athenians that no nation has any 
reason for self-complacency or pride? (v. 26.) What is the 
great end which God has ever had in view in disposing the 
nations of men? (v. 27.) What attributes of God could a 
heathen philosopher discover by the study of history? What 
had their own poets learned concerning him? (v. 28.) How 
do all religions of human origin appear in the light of eter- 
nal truth? (v. 29.) When does a man become guilty before 
God for his failure to worship him? (v. 30.) Who is guilty 
for the darkness of heathen lands to-day? Why is it high 
time for the removal of this darkness? (v. 31.) How will 
those fare who in Christian lands live in ignorance of God? 
Why was Paul interrupted in his address? (v.32.) Why 
was this doctrine so offensive? Did they hear Paul again 





who said they would, or did God order otherwise? (v. 33.) 
What reward did Paul reap in Athens? (v. 34.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The Oriental light on the meaning of the word rendered 
“too superstitious,” or “somewhat superstitious,” in our 
English versions, will naturally be inquired for. The 
Peshitto Syriac renders the passage: “I see you that in all 
things ye abound in fear (or reverence) of demons.” The 
word for “demons” here is the common Syriac, Chaldee, 
and Hebrew word for bad spirits of power; and the Syriac 
translator evidently had a thought of the propitiating of 
evil powers, as well as of carefully translating the Greek. 
He had a choice between two words for this purpose; the 
one neutral, and correctly representing the Greek daimdn ; 
but he chose the other, which has the meaning above indi- 
cated. In verse 18, above, he rendered “daemons” by 
“ gods,” like our English versions. 

Yet it must be said that the Greek verb for “ worship,” in 
verse 23, properly applies to a devout cherishing of a 
benevolent god, and is rather inconsistent with the Syriac 
translator’s supposition. It is hardly necessary to go intoall 
the classical passages which throw light upon the worship of 
an unknown god, or the dedication of a votive offering—in 
this case of an unknown god, naturally an altar; for at the 
end of them we should be left just where we started, as far as 
any particular and definite light is concerned. Paul was 
taking advantage of a special phase of heathen darkness to 
impart a special ray of light. If it were possible to keep the 
play of words in clear English, and render “ what therefore 
ye worship unknowing, that [ proclaim unto you,” we might 
feel the vivacity of the discourse a little more strongly. 

As the discourse goes on, it shows a peculiar adaptation to 
Greek ideas, which is quite foreign to Oriental ideas in 
many instances, yet coincident in others. For, example, 
“the world” which God made is here the cosmos, the world 
(or universe) in order, a word which to the Christian Jew 
became synonymous with the world which he must avoid; 
the world which God made being to the Jewish conception 
(as expressed in the opening verses of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, for instance) the succession of the ages. To the 
Greek also, as well as tothe heathen Oriental, the expression 
“this one, existing Lord of heaven and earth” might seem 
to be proclaiming a God who was over their recognized 
deities; for Heaven and Earth were deities to both, 

How much Paul knew of Greek philosophy may be a ques- 
tion; but no one who has read the works of Plato, or those 
wonderful treatises of Cicero which are so largely borrowed 
from the Greek philosophers, will fail to see a fitness to 
the Greek conceptions in every turn of Paul's expressions. 
Much more will he find it if he takes the (rouble to read the 
works of writers nearly contemporaneous with Paul, in 
which the mingling of Oriental ideas with Greek forms of 
utterance show the commingling of opposite ends of the 
earth in the Koman empire But this general subject, espe- 
cially the latter branch of it, is one which meets us every- 
where in the book of Acts, and which requires a treatise for 
a full account or discussion. 

It is to be noticed that the whole passage from verse 24 to 
the end of verse 28 fits both the monotheistic Oriental con- 
ception and the sentiments of the Greek philosophers, and 
chimes in very well with the notions of our own German 
ancestors. For testimony to verse 24, compare the striking 
passage in the Germania of Tacitus: “ Moreover, they think 
it inconsistent with the greatness of the heavenly ones to 
confine the gods within temple-walls, or to make them like 
to any fashion of the human aspect: they consecrate groves 
and woody pastures, and call by the names of gods that secret 
being which they see in reverence (that is, faith) alone.” 
But in Plato are many passages where the truth is more 
plainly taught about “the one” God, the author of life and 
breath and all things. Aratus and Cleanthes, who gave 
utterance to that hexameter whose latter half is quoted in 
verse 29, only voiced the deeper sentiment of the profounder 
Greeks of many an age. 

The hasty reader of verse 26 will be apt to see only an 
Oriental conception; but to the Athenian Greek, especially 
one read in the lore of the immortal writers of his own city, 
the words would speak familiarly of the One, the Father of 
gods and men, the assigner of the bounds of the nations in 
time as well as of their limits of territory, or extent on the 
earth. The whole verse, whether heard by Greek or Orien- 
tal, would be understood as carrying, for its chief thought, 
the idea not so much that all nations have a common origin 
and are brothers in sin or in inheritance, but that all are 
alike the creatures, or the children, of the one God, who has 
been the allotter of their times and dwelling-places to each, 
and that each may find its heavenly Father if it will. The 
look is upward, not down dr sidewise; although Paul deli- 
cately hints that all the nations are in darkness, and need to 
“feel” after God (using the very word which had been used 
of a blind man’s gropings, from Homer down), and empha- 
sizes (in the Greek) the fact that he exists not far from each 
one of us. 
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BOOKS. 
Conrad and the House-wolf. By Joy Allison, l6mo, illustrated, pp. 362. 
Philadelphia, Presbyterian of Puvlieation. Price, $1.15. 
First the Biade. By Hannah More Johnson. té6rnv, illustrated, pp. 270. 
Philade!phia ; Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.00. 


Crumbs of Comfort. By the Rey. William Hollinshed. i2mo, tilustra- 
re pp. 376, Columbus, O.; The Ohio Publishing Company. Price, 
1.00. 


First Spanish Book, after the natural or Pestalozzian method, (Wor- 
man’s Voautqness Language Series.) By James H, Worman, A.M., 
Ph. D.,and H. Monsants, B.A. 12mo, illustrated, pp. %. New 
York: A S. Barnes & 

MUBIC, 


Temperance Battle Songs. for the use of choirs and giee clubs in temper- 
ance meetings. By 5. W, Straub, Oblong i2mv, pp. &. Chicago: 
5. W. Straub. 


SCHAFF’S CHURCH HISTORY.* 


The one work, among the voluminous writings of Pro- 
fessor Philip Schaff, with which his name is most com- 
monly associated in Europe and America, is his History 
of the Christian Church. More recently, the Handbook 
to the Greek New Testament has come rapidly into 
popular prominence, and has met with wide commenda- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The History of the Christian Church is, however, the 
book which has approximated more nearly to the posi- 
tion of a modern classic on its subject than any other ; 
and it is in recognition of this fact that Professor Schaff 
is now expending what he purposes to be his last literary 
effort, in rewriting his history in view of the results of 
recent scholarship, and in completing it by bringing it 
down to the date of the Reformation. This important 
work is going forward more swiftly than could have 
been expected. The first volume has been already 
favorably noticed in this column; and now the second 
and the third follow after a brief interval. 

Of these two volumes—the second and the third— 
Vol, IL. is the one which shows the most considerable 
reworking. Indeed, if one were to describe the contrast 
between these two volumes broadly, and without regard 
to exceptions, he might almost say that Vol. IL is a new 
book, while Vol. IJ. is an old book, with corrections 
and additions, 

The second volume takes up the history at the conclu- 
sion of the apostolic age, and carries it through the ante- 
Nicene period. Since the publication of Professor 
Schaff’s first edition, German scholarship, believing and 
unbelieving, has been busy with the history and the 
sources of the history of this period. A brilliant series 
of discoveries, in the field of early Christian literature, 
Latin, Greek, and Syriac, hus added material for the 
criticism of this period; and the patient and plodding 
German student and the learned and ingenious German 
theorist have contributed each in his own way to the 
sifting of that material. In England, too, though not to 
the same extent nor with the same thoroughness, the 
history of ante-Nicene Christianity has been under dis- 
cussion, and there have been constant minor modifica- 
tions of historical statement in view of the results of that 
discussion. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
the materials for the enrichment of this particular epoch 
in the history of the Christian Church were so embarrass- 
ingly plentiful as to demand the recasting of the form 
in which the story of this period had been given in 
former editions. In estimating the importance of this 
remodeling, it should be remembered that the ante- 
Nicene period—the period that is, from the end of the 
first century to A, D.311—may with justice be described 
as the formative age of the Church, In the apostolic 
age the foundations had been laid, and the inspired lit- 
erature of Christianity had been written. In the period 
immediately succeeding, from the beginning of the 
second to the beginning of the fourth century, the doc- 
trines of the New Testament began to be worked by the 
Greek theologians into systematic theological shape, and 
the Church had been steadily shaping itself into an 
institution, with a definite organization and holding cer- 
tain relations to the state. To this period also belong 
the inception of heresies; and the tendencies which, 
Jater, developed into the Roman, the Greek, and the 
evangelical systems, may be seen existing side by side in 
the one Catholic body. The definition and the discus- 
sion of these tendencies, and of the various shades of 
theological belief among the Apostolic Fathers, take 
up a certain share of the volume; and Professor Schaff’s 
temperate and impartial estimate of these, makes this 
part of his work extremely valuable to the controver- 
sialist of to-day. 

One of the most useful portions of the work, however, 
is the bibliographies on the various subjects of discus- 








* History of the Christian arch. By Philip Schaff. A new edition, 
revised and Vout. aad i New York: Obaries Scrib- 
pee @ volume, 


sion. To each of the chapters is prefixed an exhibit of 
the chief literature on its topic, divided into “ sources,” 
and works in criticism and elucidation of the sources, 
Very often a similar bibliography occurs in the middle 
of a chapter; in this way occurs, for instance, a bibli- 
ography of works on “The Cross and the Crucifix.” 
These lists are all brought forward to date, and show an 
extensive knowledge of the English and German theo- 
logical publications of the day. Of course, German 
works largely predominate in these lists; but this does not 
arise from any lingering preference on the part of 
Professor Schaff for the tongue of his youth, but is to be 
explained by the fact that here, as in so many other 
fields, German scholars have been the path-breakers, 

The third volume covers the period from the time of 
Constantine to that of Gregory the Great,—the closing 
period of the ancient church, which had now become 
the state-religion. As this volume shows no such whole- 
sale re-editing as the second, it calls for,no extended 
notice. It need only be said that an appendix gives 
lists of additions to the bibliographies occurring in the 
text, together with annotations and emendations upon 
the same. 

It is a little unfortunate that the two volumes, being 
printed by twe different firms, are not quite uniform in 
quality of paper or in typography. That, however, is a 
minor matter, and few readers will notice the slight dif- 
ferences. 





In view of the increasing attention now being given to 
Old Testament studies in all parts of the Christian world, 
there is a special fitness in the present issue of an Amer- 
icari edition of Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament. A 
translation of this work, which is one of the most solid 
and scholarly productions of German conservative criti- 
cism, has already appeared in an Edinburgh (Clark’s) 
edition, and has passed into use as a text-book in several 
of the prominent colleges of Englanc and America, 
Yale and Princeton being among the number. But the 
American edition possesses several points of advantage 
over the Scotch translation (of which it is a revision), in 
the correction of errors and clearing away of obscurities, 
in the addition of the new matter incorporated into the 
second German edition, and in the preservation (through 
the use of italics) of the emphatic forms of the original ; 
all of which has been done by the competent hand of 
Professor Day of Yale. For the information of those 
who are not acquainted with this manual for Old Testa- 
ment study, it may be enough to say that it belongs to 
the department of biblical theology, rather than to that 
of systematic theology. It traces through the history of 
the Old Testament the progress of the Divine revelation 
toward its final earthly fulfillment in the New Testa- 
ment, and everything in the Oid Testament is brought 
into subordination toward this one grand purpose. Its 
basis is exegesis, and its method is critical. There are 
several things in it which are not in consonance with 
the position of American conservatism. but these do 
not prevent it from being prevailingly sound, devout, 
and evaugelical. It should be added that some knowl. 
edge of Hebrew is necessary to its reading, as the trans- 
lator has not thought it necessury to transliterate the 
Hebrew phrases which occur on almost every page. 
(8vo, pp. xx, 595. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 
Price, $3.00.) - 


Archdeacon Farrar is hardly less a believer than was 
Goethe himself, in the saving influence of training; but 
his idea of what true training is varies greatly from that 
of the cosmopolitan German. Readers of the Arch- 
deacon’s two stories, Eric, and St. Winifred’s; or, The 
world of school, which are said to have given aim to the 
lives of more boys than any other two stories in the 
English language, need not be told how ardent an inter- 
est Archdeacon Farrar takes in schools and school life. 
The latest indication of this interest is in the Arch- 
deacon’s preparation of a little anthology of choice 
English poems, entitled With the Poets, which he has 
edited with special reference to the wants of boys in the 
English pubiic schools. This selection begins with 
Chaucer and the fourteenth century, and ends with the 
minor poets of the nineteenth century. Of course, such 
a compilation as this does not come into direct com- 
parison with large anthologies like Bryant’s, Harpers’, 
and the Cambridge; its field is necessarily less universal, 
and it has a special set of limitations arising from its 
purely educational purpose, and from the nature of the 
constituency to which it specially appeals. But judged 
as a boys’ anthology, it deserves praise as a judicious 
selection of the brief English poems which an educated 
boy ought to know, The arrangement is chiefly chro- 
nological; though the productions of the “ poets” and 





the “ minor poets” of each century are separated into 





different departments. Poems by living writers are not 
included. As the purpose of the volume is the culture 
of the young, nothing which is objectionable from a 
moral or a religious point of view has been admitted. 
(16mo, paper covers, pp. xxviii, 290. New York: Funk 
and Wagnails, Price, 25 cents.) 





Following the example of his widely circulated Greek 
Course in English, Professor William Cleaver Wilkinson 
has prepareda similar book concerning Roman literature, 
under the title of A Preparatory Latin Course in English. 
As the title hardly explains the purpose or contents of 
the volume, it is needful to mention that Professor Wil- 
kinson’s book is not, strictly speaking, a Latin course at 
all, but a pleasant book of chat about Rome, its language 
and its literature. Professor Wilkinson briefly outlines 
the essentials of knowledge regarding the city and its 
people, presents summaries of the contents of the mas- 
terpieces of Roman literature, and illustrates Latin style 
by prose and rhymed extracts from English translations. 
The student of Professor Wilkinson’s book will find pleas- 
ant reading in it whence he may cull a set of definite 
opinions regarding Latin authors; and he will gain 
a more or less clear idea of what the Latin classics are 
about. He would greatly mistake, however, if he were 
so to misinterpret the true scope of this book as to 
imagine that the knowledge thus gained is an equivalent 
or a fitting substitute for thorough drill in the Latin 
language and in Roman antiquities. Examination 
papers for self-testing on the part of the student are 
added in the Appendix. (12mo, map, pp. 332. New 
York. Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.25.) 


Not long ago Professor Bernhard Pick’s translation of 
Delitzsch’s little monograph on Jewish Artizan Life at 
the time of our Lord received approving notice in this 
column Since then another translation has appeared 
with the title Jewish Artizan Life in the Time of Jesus. 
It comes from the Lutheran Publication Society, whose 
imprint one would have expected to insure a translation 
of at least respectable merit. Of the actual worth of 
the version, however, it is enough to say that it betrays, 
on the part of the translator, the lack of a thorough 
knowledge of German or of English, or of both. Here 
isa sample: “ No less than you am I serving the needs 
of the totality.” This is not English. ‘‘ The needs of 
the community” is what is meant by “the needs of the 
totality.” Few would be more horrified than Professor 
Delitzsch to find himself represented as holding that 
Christianity “truly consists, most of all, in beneficent 
deeds,” when he wrote, that it “consists especially in 
the work of redemption.” Professor Delitzsch’s tractate 
ia a noble work, but, in this translation, it is a distortion 
beyond recognition. (l6mo, pp. 116. Philadelphia: 
Lutheran Publication Society. Price, 40 cents.) 


In commemoration of the centennial anniversary of 
the organization of American Methodism, a greatly 
enlarged edition of the year-book has this year been 
issued under the title of The Methodist Centennial Year 
Book. This work, which hag been prepared under the 
general editorship of the Rev. Dr. W. H. De Puy, is a 
summary of information concerning the history and 
statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of the 
sister Methodist churches throughout the world, together 
with the statistics of other prominent denominations, 
Of course, in a work involving the collection of statistics 
from so many different sources, absolute accuracy is 
impossible ; and, at one or two points, the numbers given 
are not self-consistent. As a whole, however, the year- 
book shows excellent editing; and as an example of 
brevity and skill in the presentation of the historical 
statistics of the Methodist churches, it is certainly unique. 
To Methodist church and Sunday-school officials, 
this centennial edition will be invaluable; and it will 
not be without its helpfulness to members of other 
denominations. (12mo, pp. 418. New York: Phillips 
and Hunt. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Professor A. H. Sayce, in his recent visit to the Boolaq 
Museum in Egypt, had an opportunity of examining the 
three clay cylinders, inscribed with Babylonian charac- 
ters, recently found at Tell Defenneh, and hitherto un- 
read. Professor Sayce regards them as brief memorials 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s building operations in Babylon, 
made for distribution in the lands of the king’s con- 
quests, and having no importance except as curious 
memorials of Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion of Egypt. \ 

Among various old manuscripts which have been dis- 
covered in Egypt within the last five years, and dispqaed 
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of to tourists and others, have been found fragments of 


an important parchment codex of the fourth or fifth | schools of the country. 


century containing the Responsa of Papinianus, the 
famous Roman lawyer, with notes by Ulpianus and 
Paullus. Some of these fragments have found their 
way to Berlin and Paris, where they have been edited by 
French and German scholars. As it is supposed that 
still other fragments of this codex are in the hands of 
recent visitors to Egypt, who are unaware of their value 
for scholarship, a call has been issued inviting those | 
who are possessed of such fragments to communicate | 
their addresses to Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. | 


Sunday-school superintendents and others’ concerned 
in the management of Sunday-school libraries will be 
interested in the announcement that the department of 
Literature for the Young has been transferred from The | 
Library Journal to The Literary News, which is also 
published by Mr. F. Leypoldt of New York. This 
department is edited by Miss C. M. Hewins of the Hart- 
ford Library Association, and consists of readings on 
libraries for the young, with brief notices of recent books 
suitable for young people’s libraries. The change is a 
good one, inasmuch as it will bring this department to 
the notice of a larger constituency than the strictly pro- 
fessional circulation of the excellent Library Journal 
could reach. The editors invite the co-operation of 
Sunday-school teachers and librarians. 


After twenty-four years of silent work and patient 
waiting, the (English) Philological Society, with its 
army of faithful helpers in Europe and America, sces at 
last the first-fruits of its labors, in the publication of the 
first installment of its great English Dictionary. Many 
of the readers of The Sunday School Times are familiar 
with the history of the beginning and progress of this 
great lexicographical undertaking, and can recall the 
various hindrances it encountered in the enlarging of its 
work and consequent changes in its plan, in the death of 
those whose help was all but essential, and in the neces- 
sity for organizing the work of a constantly changing 
body of volunteer assistants in both hemispheres, and for 
editing the results of that work, done, as it was, by per- 
sons of widely differing degrees of culture. The Society 
has been in the habit of holding an annual “ Dictionary 
Meeting ;” and, at the last, held on January 18, copies of 
the first part of the Dictionary were laid on the table. 
This part contains the text of the Dictionary from “A” 
to “ Ant-,” together with the necessary prefaces, expla- 
nations, etc. The title of the work is A New English 
Dictionary, founded mainly on materials collected by 
members of the Philological Society ; and the first part 
was given to the public on January 29, through the 
agency of the Clarendon Press. 











WORK AND WORKERS, 


—— <a e 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 


Louisville, Kemtuol y .............<rcecssesssesscocsciinnsee June 11-13 





TT ee Te 
Georgia, state, Columbus...............cccossecsesee. cocessens April 23-25 
Texas, state, at Terrell.............s00..-s0ssessseses seveeesesAPFil 29, 30 
Colorado, state, Denver ............c00ee+ 


sess sereneees seeceeeeeseeeee May 6-8 
Illinois, state, Springfield................. 


° 05 sectee May 13-15 
West Virginia, state, Grafton. .........00....sescesssscccases May 21, 22 
Minnesota, state, Stillwater .................0.sss0e ss esidicnendili June 3-5 
Dakota, territorial, Huron ...................0c.c.ccessseseceneeed UME 3-5 
New York, state, Oswego..........c.00...sceccecssaee wieneeseasa June 3-5 
Braet, Wien PUAN onc os cities cae <b casdace pccnbscaded June 24-26 
Perma, Re, TOI sii cnc seis ba ds tcatahe dccccalancnanar June 24-26 


Indian Territory, “ International,” McAlister Mines, July 9,10 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Representatives of Texas Sunday-schools and Sun- 


day-school work will meet in a state convention at Terrell, 
April 29 and 30, 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Belford County, Tennessee, has a regular Sunday- 
school organization, with president, executive committee. 
and a large number of vice-presidents, each one of whom 


has charge of Sunday-school matters in the civil district 
of which he is a resident. 


—In Sweden, the Baptists have six Sunday-schoo! 
missions, and the Lutherans one. . The work is growing 
rapidly. The first Sunday-school was founded in Stock- 


_ Association. 


—The recent Sunday-school statistics of the Ninth | 
Presbyterian Church, of Troy, New York, are as follows : 
During the fourth quarter of 1883, the average atten- 
dance was 350; 143 were able to repeat the lessons per- 
fectly; 41 new names were added to the roll; 61 scholars | 
missed but one session during the quarter; 64 names 
were placed upon the roll of honor. 


—Chinese Sunday-schools have been established in | 
several of the cities and larger towns of the United 
States; but, principally because the Chinese element in 
most places is small, the schools generally include but 
few scholars. Of the 400 Chinese given as resident in 
Boston and vicinity, 138 are reported to be in Sunday- 
school, under the charge of Miss Harriette Carter, of 





Cambridgeport. ‘There are six schools in Brooklyn, 
with an attendance, at each, of from 8 to 35, and 
the statistics for New York City show a few less schools, 
with a slightly larger attendance at each. The total 
number of schools in the country is given as 43, with 
875 scholars, of whom only 34 are church-members; but 
a fuller report would very likely increase these figures 
somewhat. Information that will help to make the list 
more complete will be gladly received by the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. W. Farnham, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 


—Concerning the permanency of the schools he has 
founded, a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Michigan writes: “Seventeen years ago I 
organized two Sunday-schools. They were four miles 
apart; one in the kitchen of a log house, where it lived 
three years with the family. Then a school-house was 
built, where it was kept ten years, when it moved into a 
large two-story house, where it still lives. The other 
was held in a little log school-house for ten years, and 
then it went into a large frame scheol-house, in which it 
stillexists. Neither of these schools have been suspended 
for a single Sunday since they were organized. Over 
forty conversions have been reported from them. A 
church has been organized in each place, and one min- 
ister supplies them both. Six years last April I organ- 
ized a school in a very poor settlement, where there was 
no Christian to superintend or teach. I got a man and 
his wife from another neighborhood to conduct the 
school, gave them $15 towards getting a library, on con- 
dition of their raising $15, which: was done, and the 
school started with twenty-five. scholars. Two years 
later it numbered seventy-five, with twenty-three con- 
versions, and they refunded the $15 grant with a request 
that I should plant it again. Two years later a church 
was organized, and a house of worship built and paid for 
at a cost of $1,700. The house was full to overflowing, 
and soon another church was organized of the overflow, 
and last Sunday another house was dedicated and paid 
for at a cost of $1,900. The people all worked together 
to build these churches. I think at least one quarter of 
all the churches in this state were the outgrowth of 
Union Sunday-schools.” 


— Especial interest attaches to the report of the New- 
foundland Sunday-school Association which met at St. 
Johns last summer, since that convention was the earli- 
est general assembly of Sunday-school workers ever held 
on the island, and closed the first year of organized 
Sunday-school effort there. In August, 1882, the gen- 
eral Newfoundland Association was formed by the 
appointing of an executive committee and the assuming 
of relationships with the International Sunday-school 
District associations were also established, 
whose duty it was to further the Sunday-school cause in 
the local centres by the reading of papers, conference, 
prayer, and united meetings of teachers and scholars. 
The Church of England, containing nearly one-half the 
schools and more than one-half the scholars of the 
colony, declined to join in the work of the Association, 
but furnished statistics of its work, which are included 
in the following figures. The entire island contains 240 
schools, with 1,749 teachers and 17,572 scholars. Out- 
side of those connected with the Established Church, 
nearly all the schools are under Methodist control. In 
the St. Johns district there are 9 schools, 256 teachers, 
and 2,133 scholars. Sunday-school periodicals and 
library books are quite generally circulated, but the 
teachers’-meeting and the use of the blackboard have 
yet for the most part to be introduced. Interesting 
papers were read at the convention on the history, impor- 
tance and relations of the Sunday-school ; a large mass- 
meeting was held, at which 2,000 scholars and parents 
were present; and the meeting, in disclosing the results 
of past labor and in inciting to further efforts, was 
remarkably successfu!, Newfoundland is not exempt 





bolm ‘thirty-two years ago by W. Palmquist, and there 


from the spirit of Sunday desecration ; and the convention 


| are now 200,000 children and 25,000 teachers in the found it desirable to adopt a resolution urging the New- 


foundland Railway Company to cease from the running 
of Sunday trains. 


TEMPERANCE, 

—An act has been passed in the Mississippi Senate, 
authorizing the sending of habitual drunkards to the 
asylums and the appointing of guardians to manage 
their affairs. 

—Through the labors of the Rev. C. H. Mead, a mis- 
sionary specially chosen for the work, the National 
Temperance Society is seeking to promote the cause of 
temperance among the Freedmen of the South. Mr. 
Mead is now passing through Alabama, Georgia and 


other Southern states, speaking everywhere to crowded 
houses. 


—Temperance work is not in so advanced a condition 
in the Australian colonies as it is on this continent; buta 
strong movement in favor of prohibition in now develop- 
ing in the rich colony of Victoria, with the help of the 
religious newspapers there. The Southern Cross puts 
the case in a nutshell when it says that hitherto money 
interests have been dominant in the colony, but that 
hereafter moral interest will have to be taken into 
account in the local politics of Victoria. Side by side 
with this movement a great struggle is going on between 
the Christian and infidel elements in Australia, with 
every prospect of victory for the Christian. 


—That the recognition of the degradation which comes 
through drunkenness is not a matter of the present only 
is known to every reader of the Bible and of ancient 
authors. One of the earliest references, however, is in an 
extant fragment of the old Egyptian literature, in which 
the drunkard is addressed in these words: “‘ Thou art as 
a temple without its god, as a house without bread.” 
Those who are familiar with the convivial scenes fre- 
quently depicted on the Egyptian monuments know that 
total abstinence formed no part of the popular creed in 
ancient Egypt; hence the comparison of the drunkard 
to a temple (compare 1 Cor. 3: 16, 17) forsaken of its god 
is the more noteworthy. The figure of “a house without 
bread” is one which needs no explanation to a drunk- 
ard’s family. 


PERSONAL. 

—Friends of the Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie, author 
of The Life and Words of Christ and of Hours with the 
Bible, will be interested in the announcement that a son 
of the noted writer has been received on probation 
into the Bedford Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
of that city. 

—Many of our readers may have read the cable dis- 
patch announcing the supposed suicide of Dr. Lange, 
the eminent biblical commentator, whose body was said 
to have been found in a canal near his residence. The 
report was false. The body which was found was that 
of Dr. Richard Lange, who has had a certain prominence 
in secular education in Germany; and for aught that 
that- cable dispatch has to say on the question, the Dr. 
Lange is still alive and well. 


—Of Keshub Chunder Sen, whose death has already 
been briefly noticed, Professor F. Max Maller, the 
eminent philologist, writes in the (London) Pall Mall 
Gazette: “India bas lost her greatest son. His was 
one of the few names known not only most widely 
among the two hundred and fifty millions who are said 
to inhabit the vast Indian Empire, but familiar even to 
European ears. . . . Of late his devotion to Christ seemed 
excessive to many of his friends in India and Europe. 
If he had lived in the first century, he would have been 
the most loving disciple of the Founder of our religion ; 
living in the nineteenth, though he was more truly a 
Christian than hundreds of thousands who call them- 
selves Christian, yet he would not join our ranks, but 
set himself the higher and harder task which he called 
the task of Christianizing Christianity. . .. He lived 
and died for the glory of God, for the welfare of man- 
kind, and for the truth, so far as he could see it.” 


— Much of the secret of Mr. Henry P. Haven’s success 
as a “ model superintendent” is told in a recent news- 
paper letter by the Rev. T. L. Shipman. Mr. Shipman 
says of his friend: “ He was remarkable for system in 
both sacred and secular business. Without system he 
could never have done a moiety of the work which he 
accomplished. I must claim space to add what has 
been uppermost in my thoughts since I took up my pen, 
and that is his trust in the Word of God, without note 
or comment, to commend itself to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God. Not that he eschewed commen- 
taries and Bible dictionaries, and other helps in studying 





the Scriptures, Farfrom it. He was in his room study- 
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ing his Sunday-school lesson when most 
around him were asleep; but he relied 
on the Word of God to witness its own 
divinity, and to speak with a mouth and 
a wisdom which all its adversaries should 
not be able to gainsay or reject.” System 
in work, trust in the power of God’s Word, 
and diligence in study, would make“ model 
superintendents ” of some who are not 60 
at present. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS.—Prof. Adolph Ott, New 
York, says: “I used it for seasickness, during 
an ocean passage. In most of the cases, 
the violent symptoms which characterize 
that disease yielded, and gave way to a 
healthful action of the functions impaired.” 


DO MOTHERS KNOW THAT FEW 
conditions call for more careful judgment 
than the substitution of some article of diet 
in cases of deficient breast milk? That food 
which has been fully tested and proved to be 
always satisfactory is the only one that should 
be used. “Have used a number of Infant 
Foods and find Horlick’s Food for Infants the, 
only one my baby could take, and it agrees 
with him in every way.”—Mrs. Minturn, New- 
ark, N. J. “I prescribe Horlick’s Food for 
Infants in my practice, and think very highly 
of it as a nutriment for children.”—F. @. 
Comstock, M.D., St. Lowis. Book on treatment 
of children sent free. Horlick’s Food Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY *o* YOUNG MEN 


__Swithin C, Shortlidge, Aa, Tilarverd, a 





SIX NEW BOOKS, 


THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY 


Sunday-school Library. 


THE STORY OF A STORY. By Marcarer 
Lex. i2mo, pp. 319. $1.25. 
The “ story” is written by a young girl to help her 
— after her father has lost his juriune, ond & in 
essing need of support for awife and seven children. 
"he same daughter also becomes a governess, and 
mene needed reforms in American home-life are 
—_ t by the descri ane of the family in which she 
teaches. Yo. ng girls can learn several ways of earn- 
pag thete Own support in this interesting and natural 


ROSA VON TANNENBERG. By Curistors V. 
Scumip. A tale; from the German by Lucie Agnes 
Archer, 12mo, pp. 172. 75e. 

A graceful translation of a story that has long been 

a standard work for the young in German it incul- 

cates the lesson that careful religious tsaieing in youth 

best secures true happiness and usefulness in after-life. 


HER BENNY. By Stias K. Hockine. 16mo, illus 
trated, pp. 272. $1.50. 


A pretty little girl with a brave little brother are the 
beroine and the hero of this little book for young 
readers. Benny a and Nelly are poet children earning 
a living by selling matches eing beaten one day 
by @ cruel father, they run away from home. They 
are often near starvat on, and Benny is once tem pted 
to steal to get bread for his sister. Though Benny's 
aaeee is most broken by poor Nelly’s death, he lives 

—_— and successful man, helped to better days 
bya li ming, sympathetic girl, whom he finally 


HIS FATHER; or, AMOTHER’S LEGACY. 
By Sitas K. Hockine. i6mo, illustrated, pp. 346. 
$1.00, 


A boy's devotion toa drunken father is the leading 
motive. The Ct 1 a touching one ieee is said to be 
founded on fact. The author says, “* aim a 4 

ness; lo write & story that could wa fely placed i 
write a story that cou safely in 
the hands of any boy or girl, or in the libr: of any 
Sunday-schoo Le d ° at 
IVY: A Tale of Cottage Life. By S1ras K. 
HOCKING, 16mo, Illustrated, pp. 282. $1.00. 
The story of a brave, strong, patient, trne-hearted 
irl. Her care of her little brother when ber father’s 
jeath leaves her alone in the worid, and her heroic 
struggle with adversity, are well portrayed. 
SEA-WAIF, By Sitas K. Hockine. iémo, illus 
trated, pp. 274. $1.00. 

Astor <4 of the Cornish coast: opens with a shipwreck 
in which only one life, a little child, issaved. He fails 
to the tender care of a woman, whose husbagd 
isa Teale ct and wrecker. He has many adventures, 
and fin discovers he ia the nephew ofa rich gentle 


map iving in Melbourne. A little love tale brightens 
up some sombre episodes. 


Select Library of 50 Vols., for $25.00 net. 
The cheapest and best set for the money ever offered. 
Retail price, $60.50. All good sized Books, and 
written by the leading Sunday-school writers. Nocon- 
tinued stories: each book complete in itself. Beauti- 
fully priated on good paper, and strongly bound. Put 
up in a neat wooden box. Catalogueon application. 
Superintendents, teachers, and others would do well 
to visitor write us. Our stock is complete in every 
detail. Sunday-school Books and Supp ies @ specialty. 
Make one bill for all your needa, n't scatter your 
orders, but send all to one house. Prices low, assort- 


ment unequalied. Prompt and careful attenti 
every detall to orders. * —- 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
No. 116 Nassau Street, New York City. 





“W. J. Academy, Br J. 16 acres; 
rooms; kind home; : good table | t ration tor Colle 


or business. Payment from day of entrance. 
terms toclergymen, Prin., Caleb Allen, B.A. Speck 


ELOCUTION Ning fu jormation, ou. FREE. 


tion, sent 
Nat 


ON AND ORATORY, 
1416 sand iis ‘Chestoutt Street, I Philadel phia, Pa. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 

A Home Schoo! it eae and Mee 

Sievents zoos beg! h, at 4035 Chestnut St, 

Weat Philadelphis, For circulars nddreas the | Sa 
as. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


BOSTON 
SCHOOL oF ORATORY. 


Full course, two years; shorter course, on o rene. ne 
lish and Semane aystems of gesture: light 
nastics, Term in tober 4. Preparatory c con, 
fitting for second tot ube yanhee year, commences 
January 1. For catal apply y to 
R. RAYMOND, Di merset Street, Boston, 


EUROP EDUCATIONAL 


EXCURSIONS 


1884 Combining unequalled advan 
Send for Descriptive Cirenl: 
cory. E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq. Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY- SCHOOL UNION 
ISTHE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 

SUNDA Y-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 

and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
mens of papers and catalogues seat free on 


122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


26 CENTS 


FOR THE 


Favorite Illustrated Dictionary, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 
Titustrated with 670 Engravings. A full list of 
Abbreviations with explanations. Thie valuable book 
also contains a great number of Foreign words and 
phrases alphabetically arranged, with English trans 
lations, and the French gives phrases spelied phoneti- 
cally. 3:30 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent, 
post-paid, for 26 cents, Two-cent stamps taken. 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestuut St,, Philadelphia. 
+. | Select Notes, Cloth, $1.25. 
Peloubet’s | pean School Quarterly. 20c. a year. 
Intermediate S. 5. Quart, 20c.a year, 
Seri hildren's 8.8. Quarterly. éc, a year, 
es. ers’ Ed. of each Quar. 0c. each, 
Pub. by W. A. Wilde & Co., 3% Bromfield St., 


























FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 


STANDARD eee 


These books are in lane @ type, l2mo size, ou lnid 
r, and issued bi- week! ana t (38 booka), 
Single me ey cts. In cloth, ou 
extra fine paper, 75c. and $1.00. 


Wendell Phillips 


Shortly before his death wrote us: “ Education, that 
is a sound moral sense anda clear inteliect, is the on 
gennentes of free institutions. You are doing the 


Most possible to supply that uarantee by your chea 
lasues of the best books. . we - 





No, 108 ready to-morrow. 2e.; cloth, $1.00. 
Memerie and Rime. A New Boke By 


Joaquin Miller. 


No. 107 ready. 5c. ; cloth, 75e. 
Mumu, and the iary of aSu ygectuces 
Maa. Two Novels. 


ivan Turgeniefl. 


Translated from the Russian. 


“ No man as much = Tur — was the incarna 
tion of a whole race.’ M. REN 


Seore of she Maree tpiiies Bete ine “2 
erv. omiz om the erv 
Gale the wy pee) Eveup O' Donovan, 
Places the author in the ver 
lorere, who to indomitabl e@ pl 
t literary powers. 
AAR aC Oe Te 


front = - A 
add the gift of brill 


IN PRESS: 
Cloth binding, extra paper, 75c. and $1.00. 
Archibald Malmaison. (Julian Hawthorne.).........15c. 


The Bowsham Puzzle. (John Habberton.)............ 250. 
A New Novel, Fiction. (By Edward Everett Hale. ).25c. 
A New Novel. (By Geo. P. Lathrop.)....................25¢. 


Christianity Triumphant. (J. P. Newman, D.D.)..15c. 





Send for catalogue. 


FAMILY LIBRARY 


MONTHLY PARTS. 


The LARGEST, BESTand CHEAPEST, and MOST 
INTERESTING MAGAZINE ever published. 

Each PartCOMPLETE. Contains NEW NOVELS, 
STORIES and POETRY by best authors; and more 
reading for the money than can be had in any other 
form. Price, 15 cents per copy. Yearly, $1.75. Sold 
by all newadealors, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
priceby The Laternatignal ® re Compaeys, 

> pal St., N.Y 


FAMILY LIBRARY 


rENRY A. SUMNER AND COMPANY 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. Send for Catalogue. 


RESRYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
P TION, Lar BOOKS Chnatnct strech. 








SCHOOL EDITION. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 


The most recent and reliable 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


which includes biography, natural histery geo .geogranl 

topography, archseology, and literature, In D 

pages, with 12 colored maps, and over 400 Shiustrexions, 
is that edited by 


PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


A School Edition ts now renee and will be sent by 
mall to any address on receipt of only Two Dollars. 


International Daily Text-Book, 


FOR 1884. 
This little book of 128 pages, bound in limpcloth flush, 
ee costing only 12 cents, contains the Reference for 
Home Readings for each ‘day in the year, a Daily Text 
for the year, and a Golden Text applicable to each 
Sunday's Sabbath-school lesson. 


Every Superintendent, Teacher, and Bibleclass 
Scholar will find this little book very helpful. 


THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK FOR 1884. 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE. 
This bandy little Commentary on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1884 containing two colored 
maps and numerous illustrations, blackboard designs 


of an original and improved character, and full and 
—— notes, @xp an. questions and 


Price, fk mae, yan sia. “Bota in bon — 
‘ana ops, 15 cents; 50 copies, wo 


The American 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


EXCELLENT BOOKS 


YOUNG MEN. 
OE ing, Success 10, Lif or, Re TZ Method of Attain- 
Success in Life. By a Johnson, author 
of™ Living in Racnent, * etc - $1.50 


EARNEST MEN: Their Lifeand Work. By Rev. 
W. K. Tweedie, D.D. - - - - $1.50 





LIVES MADE SUBLIME BY FAITH AND 
WORKS, By Rev. Robert Steel, D.D., author of 
Good,” etc, $1.00 


“ 





EXCELLENT BOOKS 
FOR 
m YOUNG LADIES. 
ROPES | WOsER OF OUR TIME. By — 
ae. ened CHOICE. 4 desk: for daughters. 
By Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. 
ABOVE RUBIES; or, Memorials of Christian 
noals of Industry and Genius,” ete. 





borne Goop 3 or, The Christian in Walks of a. 
fulvess, By Rev. Robert Steel, D.D. $1.50 


FIGHTING THE GOOD FIGHT; or, ‘Theme 
cessful Influence of Well-doing. - $1.50 


BY  VERILIL PATHS; or, Waiting and Winning. 

tory of work to be done by E. Van Som- 

Sen - - - - $1.25 

THE WARS OF THE CROSS; or, The —— 
of the Crusades, 33 illustrations, 


For sale at principal bookstores, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse, 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages, printed en fine paper and substantially bound. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the gesswéue and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. 


Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
S02 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The New Edition (1884) of 
OSBORN & COLEMAN'S MAP OF 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Is now ready for delivery. [It has been eitirely re-en- 
raved, and contains the newly corrected Table and 
fudex’ for 1884, more accurate than any Bible Dic- 
tionary. Itcontains Bertrand’s beautiful and-accurate 
Panorama of Jerusalem. e havea remarkable 
offer to all teachers of schools, and clergymen obtain- 
ing this map from us before March 10. For full circu- 
lars of this and other maps, ge ieee ee 
NIVERSITY PUBLIS 
Box 7 5 i: Oxford, Ohio. 


THEGLOGICAL OOK STORE 











Arch Street 
er an apRmith het OS At ee ADELPH 
ATALOGUE. 





he Bodine apicehhencd with transposing letters, 
Trek es. 5. Artiag, © a Mey ongreri or gach 
lesso' pie free. NE, N 
Cor, Thirteenth and aarket Sts., Philadelphia, he 


OR ALL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 
American Baptiet Publication Society» 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. 


& WOGLOM, it? Nassau Ne ow York. 
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GPIRITUAL SONGS For 
SOCIAL WORSHIP. 


BY THE 
Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D. 
553 Hymna: 330 Tunes. 


For the Prayer Meeting. 


“It is the best book for social meetings that 
I know of.”—Rev. Bobert West. “ Embody- 
ing, as it does, the we!l-known hymns and tunes 
dear to Christian ople from long and tried 
use, and the best of fat popular class of music 
which has become so familiar in the revival 
meetings of the past few years, it meets a want 
which has long been felt in our prayer meet- 
ings.’—Rev. William H. Davis, Cong’! 
Ch., Beverly, Mass. 


For Schools and Colleges. 


“We find it better adapted to our wants than 
any collection we have ever employed before.” 
Pres. Seelye, of Amherst College. 
It is already used in 
Amherst College, Dartmouth College, 
Andover Theolog. Sem’y, Hopkins Academy, 
Atianta University, Ohio University, 
Beloit College, Phillips Academy, 
Biackburn University, Princeton Theolog. Sem’y, 
Bowdoin College, Ripon College, 
Cariton College, Sayre Institute, 
Colby University, Smith College, 
Colorado College, University of Chicago, 
Drury College, Wilkesbarre Academy, ete. 


For Mission Churches. 


“Tt is just the thing for our mission churches,” 
—Rev. Geo. L. Little, late Synodical Mis- 
sionary for Neb. “ As chairman of our Pres. 
Home Mission Committee, | come constantly in 
contact with our smaller churches, and now I 
find I can conscientiously say, ‘Here is the 
hymn-book you want.’ ”’—Rev. J. Hawks, 

utler, Ill. 

To churches, price, in quantities, 

Fifty Cents a Copy. 

Strongly bound in full cloth with burnished 
red. edges;—the cheapest and the best book 
offered for social use. Sample copies to pastors 
for examination free of charge. Send for 
pamphlet of testimonials, 

Hyman edition, cloth bound, only 20 cents, 

Tue CENTURY CO., 
New YORK Crry, m. ¥. 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


IN YOUR PRAYER MEETING: 
Gospel Hymns Consolidated, 


Containing the choicest Devotional Songs in the 
language. 400 pages 

$75 per 100 Copies; 85 Cts. ea. by Mail. 

EDITION WITH WORDS ONLY, Bound in Boards, 

$20 per 100 Copies: 22 Cts. ea. by Mail. 


IN YOUR INFANT OR PRIMARY CLASS: 
Little Pilgrim Songs, A Collection of 


new and beau- 
tiful Songs for the Little Foiks. 
$30 per 100 Copies ; 35 Cts. ea. by Mail, 


IN YOUR SINGING CLASS AND DAY SCHOOL: 
Common Sense Music Reader, 


A perfectly graded Instruction Book, with an 
abundant supply of Songs for practice and recrea- 


tion. 
= $50 per 100 Copies; 60 Cts. ea. by Mail. 


aa Specimen Pages and a fuli Catalogue of our Pud- 
lications sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
___NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 
































The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phiet. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY, 
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circulated as desirable ; 


of such a work. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Bible or Apochrypa, 


EDITED BY 


DICTIONARY. 
show the almost equal importance of the third. 


and especially have 


—OF THE— 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
There are three books which ought to be found in every household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, 
The necessity of the first two is universally admitted ; 


and a moment's con- 


Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of excel- 
lence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
but it is also true that all such books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and must be, exceedingly incomplete. 
a comprehensive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of the most recent research and of the 
ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible readers 
many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon publishers the need 
Such, most emphatically, both in compass and merit is the work which the publishers now 
offer to the American public in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S DICTIONARY 


The desire, therefore, for 


ANTIQUITIES, BIOCRAPHY, CEOCRAPHY AND 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


igators. 
icle being entirely reliable, and many of them 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be THE BEST of its ‘kind IN THE 
Its Editor and associate contributors (thirty-five in number) are well-known as 
among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed 
their work with a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintence of DR. SMITH himself, for wide and 
general use, contains a full and accurate account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which 
can possibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred Writers, and of every 
custom and article of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the 
The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Rawlinson, and many other explorers in 
Bible lands here render their aid in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of 
It contains also a sufficiently complete history and analysis of each of the Books of the 
the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every diversity of belief. 


The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the mechanical execution 
and typography of the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It contains 
over 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in black cloth. 


To make this a popular edition the price has been reduced from $5, and 
is now sent, postpaid, to any part of the United States or Canada for 


4@- AGENTS SHOULD WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS,-@a 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 802 Chestnut St. Phila. 








Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

GOD’S GIFTS. 
THE GIFT BY 
CHRIST, ALL 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT 
CONSECRATION. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
HEAVEN 
PRAISE ¢ 


GRACE. 


AND IN ALL. 


SINGING. 


OUR 
GOD. 


FATHER’S HOUSE. 


THE BEATITUDES. 
THE CREATION. 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 


THE W AY Or 
TEMPERANCE 
A PATRIOTIC 


LIFE. 


SERVICE. 


The Sunday School - 


| effective, are minutely described by 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can ha: 
“A Model Superintendent.” 
it. The following notices show in what esteem 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, whic were original and 
4 Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.’ 

From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. 
suggestions : as the Sunday-school worker needs. Itis 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
& most v aluable acquisition in teaching the young. 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model op ee and this 
book tells how he beeame such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 


| Volume will be widely useful.” 
| From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 





Price of each, 32.00 per 100 copies. No 
xtra charge foe posta, r Samples, 5 cents 
2ach,. Address, | 

JOHN D. WATTLES, P ane r, 


725 Chestnut St., Philad 


lelphia. Pa, 
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PERFORATED LIBRARY Numaens 


Printed consecutively on gummed paper and sold in 
ven hundreds, viz. : Size“ 285," * per 100, 20c. ; Size “* 252,” 
per 100, le. : ’ per 100, 8¢ 
Letters size * B,” 2 aifabets. Be. : “ } ag 
Send for full ist and free samples, 





P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St. N. Y. | 


} nation, we 


4 alfabets, 5c. 


“We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 

.. A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, J¢ 


Sditor of The Sunday School Times. 


It is replete in just such } 


Price, bound in eloth, with 


rdly get for himself a more helpful book than 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


Pr ‘om The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


‘ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
oma so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
ee fi sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 

j; endowed.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 
“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schooi 

library, while, if some means could be devised by which 

deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 

inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 

pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 

From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.” 


JHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“OXFORD” 


F 


12 Elegant Darned 

Net Patterns; 50 

2 —— Pernice 
(ot ensington Needlework, such as sprays, and 

ses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns. ‘Apples lossoms, &c, & 

25 Border Designs of flowers and vines, for Embroidering 

dresses and other garments; and 2& Elegant Patterns for 

Corners, Borders and Centres for Piano-Covors, Table Covers 

or Scarfs, Tidies Lambreqnins, &c., all for @& cts., it-paid 

ping Outfit of 2@0 full size Perforated "Paaterns 
Powder, piotribacins Pad, instructions, &c., 6O cen 

Our ‘* Manual of Needlework,’ teaches how to do a 

<inds of Dmpaonuni Knitting, C rocheting, Lace Making, 








_ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


‘““We have no hesitation in saying that, all things 
considered, the OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLESare better 
for the Sunday-school teacher than any other with 
which we are familiar.”— The Sunday School Times. 

* All things considered, we prefer the OxFrorp 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES to the London; and it is between 
these two that the choice is commonly to be made.”’— 
The Sunday School Times, September 25, 1880. 

‘Tt isonly fair to state that, in the light of later exami 
haye seen no reason) to change our ex” 

! 





presse ol opinion that the OxFrorRD TEAcH ERS’ BIBLE 
is the most serviceable for the use of the ordinary 
Sunday-school teacher.”— The Sunday School Times, 


February 7A, 1883. 
Full particulars and catalogues en application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 


‘e., BS cents, Afor$, All “we bove for One Dollar. 
“lvess Patte Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. ¥. ¥ 
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' |? EAR Y’S OLD BOOK STORE, Ninthand | 


Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little | 


Folks’ Quarterly of Howard Gannett & Co. 


TrHE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


BOOKS. 
Send for HOUGHTON 


» MIFFLIN & CO.’S List. 


Ts life business of the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., is increasing faster 
than thatofa lmostany othercompany inexistence. 


9 IRGINTA .FARMS - MILLS 


or Sale and Excha Write 
for tree REAL EST ATE a “Sou RN, AL. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO. Richmond, Virginia 


LAND LO ANS cent. Principal and in- 


yd guaranteed. naranty based on capital or 
Refer to any commercial agency. Send for 
ao hl Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas. 


PER CENT. NET TO INVESTORS. ~ 


The undersigned will negotiate loans for you, se- 
cured by mortgage on first-class real estatein Min- 
| neapolis or Hennepin County, Minnesota, worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and guaranteed to 
net you 8 percent. Satisfaction guaranted. Fourteen 

years in business in this city. First-class references, 
Send for circular. S. H. BAKER, Loan Agent t, 
101 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 





















netting investors § per 








THE UNION TRUST CO., 


__ G11 and 613 Chestnut Street. 
SAVE ONE-HALF (iit Nek ss oeconsines 
Member of the United States Mutual Accident 
Association, 320 and B22 Broapway, New York. 


MONEY LOANED 


on papi an EAL 
pai 3 ip Be St. Pu. Minneapoll < ches 


7O ? J Peh Te “F Poe 
ANNI nen an 
ally change. Con- 
ual ve valuations. Amplesecu- 
rities. 14 years successful expe. 
wae ~—" ie, best of references, 


COCHRAN & WEWPOAT, St. Paul, Minn, 
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ORT GAGES 


Tne Kansas-Missouri 


Loan & Trust Co. 
WYANDO' TE, KANSAS, 


4a CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.°@ 
Negotiates only, the ue ol Azaicobin loans, se. 


cured b or Trust Deed on Im- 
rove Fa... in E rm Kansas and Western 
issouri. Absolute safety and satisfaction. 

Interestand principal collected and remitted without 

expense to investors. Extensive experience. Loans 

never exceed one-third value of property. Choice 
Municipal and County Bends constantly on hand. 
We refer to any of 

the following: North- 

rup & Son, Bankers,or 

Bank J Wyandotte, 

: syendoy 888 ; 

Armour Bros. Banking é gy tA 
Bank of a City, or C iene National Bank 

panene at os issouri; Doumen County pane, 
awren Pres. Fire 

Tae Co. oe, Kani Ct; R. LY Wricht.Jr.. % the Fidel- 

ity T rust and le Deposit Co., PI .: B. McA 

ter, Lane Com. U.P. "y., Kansas City, Mo. ; H. 

er, Leavenworth, Kan.; J. A. Li ypincott, A, 1M, 
Chancellor Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, 

he Travelers of Hartford, C onn. ai ‘an 

_ average of Son ecident claims a das in 1883, 























In waite pure or in making inquiry concerning 
auything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that vow 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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~ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include dete 
From 1 to 4 copies, one year. 

ad 5 to 9 copies. 
10 to 19 copies......... sobs 
20 copies or over......... 


Three or six months at the « same ‘proportionate rate. 
To the person forming aciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. | 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the Indl- | 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from ene 

yat-office, and others in the same school get theirs are truly Ironclad, a4 
rom another, the papers will be sent according! ness or tenacity he in the outside c 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a eee we 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
pay ing pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper 

The papers for a elub, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the e xpiration of the sub- 
scription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that cate receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. The paper witll, 
however, be stopped at any time thereaster, if the sub- 
acriber so desires, and remits the amount due Jor the 
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time that he has received it. The papers for a club will ope, my uosurpassed for outs 5 salaity, long 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- pee’s Clima oma: ustly so celebr 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. Oy" The 80 VAR fevizs new and choles See 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be carefu,to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish'lt sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the prev Flows subseriptior 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last Year DY ..........ccs-cercredbersseres senseees 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but b U 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
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FEDS Fhics to aah Fa ag 
er Seeds os 
Rae It you, ORD 
for 1884 otis ye aan , & 


it and most complete CRURP . me 20" pace iad pabilehet: 15 


As the introducers of the now celebrated 
Cuban Queen, we —- before the public for the 
first time, an entirely d EE’ & 4 most valuable 
Termes. "Ss M MMOTH 
IRONCLAD has such esos nts ofsu 
Roe ey pon it will speedily become « popular 
favorite with all lovers of fine neions, while 
for market it is unequaled. The shape is the 
Most perfect; skin handsomely striped; flesh 
beautiful, dainty red, more crystalline than 
any other melon; most delicious, rich sug: 
flavor; flesh never mealy, always firm, remar! 
ably solid. Burpee’s Mammoth Ironclad grows 
uniformly to a larger size than any other vari- 
ety known. Under ordinary cultivation we 
have had hundreds of melons we ‘ighing from 60 
to 70 Ibs, each, and the entire crop averaged 50 
tbs. Vigorous growth, matures early, and is 
the most productive variety known. The melons 
P.. hard- 
Without exception 


ttractive, mammoth 


$160 = es 
Packet, 25c.; & packets, O1 * 





Gem Musk Melon, sweet as honey, and a gem in- 
ahaa earliest; Burpee’s Surchead 

re Onion; New Red a Oulon, im- 

sweet, “yea; Hollow Crown Parsnip, improved; 
Scarlet Radish; Burpee’s Im woved. Leng 
aay handsome, and L ivings iton’s iew Favor- 
yt} but we oil send the Entire 

PA, or & collections for #2. 


we will send eee pL AM, 9) eeectish of 1% a Gen and ALS®@ one packet each 


Wonder B dwarf, dclicious favor as string 
8, full of large, 
al Dwarf Large Ribbed Celery, 

ew No. 2 Cabb lendid see: nd. 
tual Lettuce, fine; Large ite d Wethersficl field 
ing beauty, enormoua size. pleasant flavor; Golden 
white; Spinach, new thick-leaved round, and Bur- 


better ; Im 


dis, as named above, amount to@2.75 ACTUAL VALUF. 
but we will mail the a4 collection for ONLY ONE DOLLAR. This is certainly the greatest offer ever made 

e j-aized with iiuetrations and full directions for culture printed on 
re ORIGINATORS and not imitators of this tee of Fe valuable coilection of the best Gar- 


DS are werranted firat-claas in 


See our Catalogue for particulars. Show this 
8 complete Dollar Coilections (in all 


ion guaranteed 


nnia, in all TEN Packets, most beautiful va- 
kets choicest and most popular varieties, worth $1.25, 
LY pongo (in all 25 pkts.), mailed for 

send J 


DELPRIA, PA. Warehouses, No. 4% 


PHILA: 
8 and 477 N. Sth &t., & 476 and 478 York Ave. 








accompanied by « statement that the number of copies | 
ordered in the Club is not,less than the full bb 5 of | 
teachers in the school, ‘This does not mean thatevery | 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the } 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the | 
iullnamber of teachers, Persons who are not teach- | 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure > 4 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess | 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, 3 belonging to the same household 

may be counted as ONE in making such a statement % 
the number of teachers in a@ school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An cxreetey cannot be given to one who forms a 
club ou this plan“ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
iree upon application. 

Ifamore thorough examination of the paper Is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 


1854.-1884 


ANDRETHS'= 


CARDENERS’ 


a act 
new Ve tabli ii ~ 


my seed 
JAMES J. 





@ CENTENNIAL © 


mSEED=CATALOGUE 


My Ve 

1884, the result of thirty ears’ experience as a 
Seed Grower, will be sent te all who apply. 
All my Seed is warranted to be fresh and true to 
name, so far that should it prove otherwise,I agree 
te refill orders gratis. My collection of vegetable 
Seed, one of the most extensive to be found in any 

American Catalogue, is rtof it of my 
own growing. As the introducer of 


blea, 


a of those who plant 
my best advertisement. 


H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, Marbichead, Mass. 





COMPANION. 










copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


IREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
london, EF, C., will send The American Sunday Schoo! 
‘Times, post free, for a year, to any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. “The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, — 


@OLD oe. Ee nee 1878, 


Breaktas Ktast Coca 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 


ARDE most com 
FR GA ant. ene ruc 


‘Oreate a de for r Garden s nde and Farm oN 





For 1884 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
Colored Plates of RiOwW EES and 
tables, and more than Tllustra- 
tions of the choicest Flowers 1 Plants and 
Vaart ABLES, and Directions for 
reweng, It is handsome enough for the 
nter Table or a Holiday Present. 
nd on your name and Postoffice address, 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 
ay paid, This is not a quarter of its cost. 
is printed in both English and German. 

If you afterwards 


order seeds deduct the 
10 cents. VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The Frorat GuipE will 
tell how to get and grow them. 
VICK’S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
32 Pages, a Colored Plate in reny number 
and many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a 
r; F ive Copies for $5. Specimen num- 
bers cent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 26 cts, 


Address, 




















Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 

















Dealing exclusively in TRAS, 
COFFEES, SPICES and SUGARS, py | 
our customers a great advantage in variety, fresh- | 
ness and quality of goods. Price-list and santples | 
free op application, 2" Please mention this paper. 


JoHN \J. STEEN, 
1209 Market St., mee a. 
8th WONDER. 


AN ELEGANT 24-PAGE PICTURE BOOK, 
containing CHOICE READING-MATTER, and 35 | 


ENGRAVINGS, GIVEN with pound can of 

- j ‘ 9 | best eating varsctes OF esh and reliable rower, 
Mi es’ Premium Baking Powder, Bore 
sageenarct meres wo om. Gra Nate ad Ste Niet 


can, and one with ¥ ib, can, | 
Rap ASK YOUR GROCER POR IT “eq | Catalogues gratis, showjng bow 


with muoh Friuatns infoeration, 
sul une 
a 


customers of last hout ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, ren descriptions and 
directions for planting all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, etc. Imwaluable to all. 


D.M. FERRY & CO."scicu. 
WM. H. SMITH, 


isms 
(Late of the firm of H ENRY Ay DREER,) 
WAREHOUSE, 1018 MARKET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA A. 
Smith’sSeed Catalogue for 188i, containing all the 










Pegoh procs, at] The ne 
000 A ieleeon ares af vf fe new one 


Ree QIES: srer our Bey Oh Sa Peay lofee wn with & 
eal nme 
TREAD RLY | A es ina Feet meme | 





plete =e Marker of Gard 


LANORETH @ & . SONS, Seed Gowan. Lock Box, Phila,Pa. 





Seed Catalogue ever 
APN S Glass is worth 
EAR attich this 
UND a am * by of CENTS in stamps, 
Seed “will. give credit for that Address 


eli 










(BEAUTIFUL | le 

FLOWERS 
>a NE W-et, »@- CHOICE-@a 
SEEDS!|FRUITS! 


new and old. Plants, Trees, 





© best, bot 
rien Pe ged specialty. aipearvtent 
cod. GO chckoacheap. $ 1 Sets, for example: 


12 ROSES .E:.; $1 
30 PACKETS rx FLOW wee SEEDS, $i. 


other 68 <3 See Sows = and 1,001 things be- 
py send for our ba neal af over 10) 
eee. e050 beter ner — a — 


THES STORRS & &H ’& HARRISON CO. 

[NESVILLE. LAKE COUNTY, OHIO _ 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL 














enti 
L. SMITH, Mention this 


Who 
Address we 


~ ECONOMY THE CARD 


EN 
SA Time, ic. a La mt, by PLAS re 
DREER’S GARDEN SEEDS } 
DREE pee I 


OXLEN DAR for sethvee 
scriptive and price lists of veue 


Rn Bal ever’ ble «1 for the 
“den. HENR A DR ER. 714Chestnut St Phila 


Gu i paaee GARDEN 
uide describing Cole's 
arya Seeds is Mailed 

te all, We offer the ATES 
cites in Potatoes, Corn at 
Jala, & vf he est Coflectson ef Vegetable, 
Ev verything is tested, 


wh 
COLE NE ugha Reed smen, PELLA, 10 


SEEDS! sae. 





| in the bowels of the 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE MAISTER AW THE BAIRNE. 


[By (the late) William Thomson. ] 


The Maister sat in a wee cot house 


To the Jordan’s waters near, 
And the fisher fowk crushed an’ crooded roon’ 
The Maister’s words to hear. 


An’ even the bairns frac the near-haun’ streets 
War mixin’ in wi’ the thrang, 

Laddies an’ lassies wi’ wee bare feet 
Jinkin’ the crood amang. 


An’ ane 0’ the Twal’ at the Maister’s side 
Raise up an’ cried alood— 

“ Come, come, bairns, this is nae place for you, 
Rin awa’ hame oot the crood.”” 


| But the Maister said, as they turned awa 


” 


* Let the wee bairns come to mc? 


| An’ he gathered them roon’ him whar he sat, 


An’ lifted ane up on his knee. 


vy, he gathered them roon’ him whar he sat, 
An’ straikit their curley hair, 

An’ he said to the won’erin’ fisher fowk 
That croodit aroon’ him there— 


“Sen’na the weans awa’ frae me, 
But rather this lesson learn 

That nane’ll won in at heaven’s yett 
That isnaas pure as a bairn!”’ 


An’ he that wisna oor kith an’ kin, 
But a Prinee o’ the Far Awa’, 


| Gathered the wee anes in his airms, 


And blessed them ane an’ a’. 


. . . - . 


O thou who watchest the ways o’ men 


Keep our feet in the heavenly airt, 
An’ bring us et last to thy hame abune 
As pure as the bairns in he’rt. 





LAST DAY. 


Burr in Ecce 


THE 


[ Dr. E. F. Terra, ] 


Each man has his last day. To eacha 


| sun rises of which he never sees the set- 


ting, or a sun sets of which he neyer sees 
the rising. Rosy dawns will ascend, hours 


| crowned with light go treading gayly over 


the earth; but not for him. Fast locked 
up in his narrow coffer, laid away deeply 
earth, he lies in stiff 
unconsciousness of the long procession 
above him of days and seasons and ages. 


Families have their last day. House- 
| holds part never to meet again. Ancient 


| lines dating back beyond the Conquest, 
| at last come to an end, 


The ancestral 
mansion is vacant, the title is extinct, the 
estates revert to the state. In almost 
every community “there is offe alone, he 
hath neither child nor brother,” and his 
last day will be the last of his name and 
race. 

States also have their last day. Where 
are the thrones of Carthage and Tyre, of 
Assyria and Egypt, of Macedon and 
Rome? All gone, like extinct individuals 
and families. After defying the trickle 
and the flood, the rust and the bat le of 
centuries, they at last gave way. One sun 
arose on them still breathing, the next 
found them only matters of history. In 
the interval they had passed from some- 
thing to nothing. And other states oceu- 
pied “their places; not a few of whom, in 
their turn, have expired and been laid 
away in the cemeteries of history. 

Also, the world will have its last day. 


tr We have the best authority for saying 


that the time will come when the human 
race will disappear in a body from the 
earth, and the planet itself and all things 
therein be burned up. Also the best of 
authority for ——- of that time as a 
day, and as the last day. The Book has 
spoken—not merely the > analogies. “After 
its words they speak not again, and its 
speech drops upon them.” 

Exactly when this greatest of last days 
will come we are not informed. The 
month, the year, the century, the millen- 
nium even, in which it will occur, is not 
foretold. So little hint is given of its 
exact locality in history that its actual 


| advent will take the world at large thor- 


oughly by surprise. Like the springing 
of a snare or the coming of a thief will it 


| be. Up rolls that last sun from the east 


as brightly and steadily as usual. Men 
hie them to their business, their pleasures, 
without a thought of change. In a 
word, all the world, like the sun, is moving 
along the beaten highway of the ages 
without a thought of its coming to an 
abrupt end a few steps farther on. As it 
was in the days before the flood, when 
men “ were eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage, until the day ‘that 
Noah entered into the ark, and knew not 
until the flood came and took them all 
away, so shall the coming of the Son of 
man he,” 
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SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 





FREE SAMPLE 





OF THE 


The best International Lesson Illu 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 


This set, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
full line sent by mail, free, if applied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 





48 CANAL St., Boston, Mass., U. 8S. A. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudbury Street, Boston, ss. 









Catalogues sent, 





The Great 
Church 


LIGHT. 


WARREN'S 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. 
Rev. D. H. een. 





Rev. Ww. Ban nae! 

















bing. 











brated 
Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 


FOOD 
FLOUR |. 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 


The most nutritious and cheapest Flour 
| known. The best food for all, in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world for 


Dyspeptics and invalids. 
ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 


Makes the most palatable bread. Its value as a food 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth nm 
our Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent 

to any address, and shows the structure 

and chemical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL, 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Cxicaco, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Say” One Agent (a dealer) wanted in every town.“@@ 


yo for its quick 


da hearty action in 
PLAS q ER | Delving Loane Back, 
| Rheumatism, Sciatica, 


Crick in the Back, Side or Hip, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints 
and Muscles, Sore Chest, Kidney Troubles and all pains 
or aches either local or deep-seated. It Soothes, Strength- 
ens and Stimulates the parts. The virtues of hops com- 
bined with gums—ciean and ready to apply. Superior to 

ts, lotions and salves. Price 2 cents or 6 for 





This porous plaster is 


















1e a 
eapes! ht known 
for Churches, _ Shew Windows 
Parlors, ffices, Picture Galler- 
ies, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
atdesigns. Send sizeof room. Get 
circular and estimate. A  S tiDeeal disceunt 
to ears and the trad 
I PRINK, 651 Peart St... 


Sunday-School 
BANNERS ‘osx... 


GOLD. 
Send to J. & R. LAMB, 59 Car- ) Car- 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, by mail, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciacinesti. O. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schooi, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENEELY & C0.. WEST TROY. ¥. ¥. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clecks, &c.. &e. Prices and cata 
mene sent free. Address 

. MCSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And Stereopticons, all prices. Views — every subject 
for public exhibition, etc. A rROFITABLE BUSINESS POR 4 MAN WITH 
SMALL CapiTax. Also, magic lanterns for home amusement. 119- 

ge illustrated c : 4 reer. McALLISTER, Manufactur- 
tog Optician, No, 49 Nassau St.. New York. 


¥ Send for 130 pp 


MAGIC LANTERNS! cote. PRE 


SEND TO B. C. SWAN, 244 58. 2d. ST.,P hila. 
for information regarding Church F = 




















































» Send for Catalogue. A.J. Weide- 
Church Lamps. ner, 36 South Second St, Phila, 





| Hayward’ scommaunton wine, unfermented. | Price 
(redticea, Address J. . Hav ard, Ashby. 


MOTHERS====CHILDREN 
Round Shouldered 


Should buy at once 


FERRIS’ PATENT 


BRACE WAIST, 


Combining the best Misses’ 
Waist and the Best Brace in 
one. Ask your merchantfor 
them, Frice by mail $1.40, 
Also fall line of CO DED 
W AISTS for al) ages, in- 

















fants to adults, Send for 
Circulars, 
FERRIS BROS., 81 White Street, New-York. 


) BY MAIL,—Full set Of sam] 
| Haft = usual a "eR, ples REE. 
VARD & G AY, Stationers, 


WRITING) 
PAPER 184 Devonshire St., Boston, 


, Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, 





ccipt of price. Hep 


$1.00. Sold by drug- 
gists and country 
Plaster Company, Pro- SU Cc Cc ESS 
prietors, Boston, Mass. 


stores. Mailed on re- 
= eT 














THIS NEW , _ 


RH ASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad differing from all 
others, is cup-shape, with Self 
‘Adjustin Ballin centre, adapts 
itself to all positions of the body 
while the ball in the cup holds 
the rupture, just as a person 
would with the finger. With light pressure the Hernia 
is held securely, day and night, and a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable, and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. EGGLESTON ‘TRUSS Co., Chicago, DL 


Q\LERGYMEN debilitated by overwork will find 
Johnston’s Fluid Beef an admirable restorativ e 


JAMES PYLE'S 


WY AW, 
p \ | t 


mt BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING“ BLEACHING. 


1M HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
elways bears the dows symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE 





























l THE FaMILy Wash Bivx | 
For Sale by Grocers, | 
D. 8. WILL TBERGER, Prop., 
233 N. Second St.. Phila.. Pa 











L. 2 CRAGIN CO. DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 
*s SOAP, 116 Se, Fourth 
Street Philadelphia, offer to give subscribers first- 
class sheet music, 
circular. 


piano and Vocal, gratis, 
Mention this paper. 


SW. H. Harrison & Bro. | 


Manufacturers. 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


TES 


AND FIRE- “PLACES 

a spuctanty. Sen lus. que. 
Asse Purnneed and Renee. 
1485 CHESTNUT 5T., PHILA. 


Acoks STOVER and RANGES, and 


WstMInsTER Bash BURN ERS, are the best, 


Write for 










lished 50 Veara, 


lar for decorative work on linen. Ree'd 
Ceutensinl Medal & Diploma, Sold everywhere, 





Rev. B. M. Palmer 


Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in | 


PAYSO) Sh No preparation and oniv rm } 
common pen needed, Estab. 


Supertor | 







lowest price. - 

_ Address _ERIE WASHER CO., Erie. - Pa. 

j IN CANV: ASSING. * TERMS 

| A BO )¢ )M FREE, James H, Earvr, Boston, 

| A GENTS WANTED forthe Robbins Washer. Ex- 
cellent pay. Bissell M’fg Co., 20°Vesey St., N. Y. 
Gente WANTED, Priymovutru Lap eae 

. E. CH 126 Water St., 

| 

| 

! 

| 


LASE & Co., Boston, Mass, 


] oox Agents Wanted, American Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, C inc innati, or St. Louis, 
ry‘he great J. F. & B. Comments ary is sold by 8. 8. 


Scranton & Co., Hartford,Conn. Agents wanted. 
| WANTED Men and Women Agents. 
| Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y, 
| GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
| 
| 


James FE. 


selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Pmees reduced 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila, Pa. 


WANTED 8 or LO successful Book Agentstoo erate 
as General Agents &train others. 81 000 
to $2,500 a year. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila, 


ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 

sent free, incldding Mother, Home, and 
eaven, ay Pleases everybody. 126,000 

sold. $150monthly. #. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 


AGENTS are aa 50 per cent. discount to sell 
Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
for this book anywhere. 1016 pages; 500 illustrations, 
One agent made $137.50 in 6 days. For full particulars, 


address J.S. Ogilvie & Co.. Publishers, 31 Rose St., N. Y 


For reliable, ener- 
Fine Business Opportunity °°": men to intro- 
duce “The Arnold Automatic Steam Coker.” This is 
rare chance. Send for particulars at once. WILM or 
CASTLE & CO., Rochester. New York. 


AGENTSI Send for E. B. Treat’s 


of best books for agents, 

on including Mother, 
if Home, and Heaven, 

prose and ‘try; 400 
authors. E eganily I < 










— Btate ‘and local 
737 ‘Broadway, New York. 


Be oF 


Velicle. 


SEND POSTAL TO THE 


UMBUS BUGGY C0,, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


When handsomely illustrated oS and 
prices, with name of dealer nearest to inquirer, 
will be sent free. Our vehicles are strictly 
first class, and are’ sold by dealers in almost 
every town and city in the United States. 


‘TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 





E. B. TREAT, 7 









Easiest ridi 
Rides as easy 
a as with two. he Sprin 
lenathen and shorten according te the weiakt 
they carry. Equally well adapted oon count 
roads and fine trives of cities, Manufactured an 
sold by all the leading Carriage Builders and Dealers. 


a" TIMKEN, 


Vehicle made, 


with one per- 





Paten entee. y 2 Louis. "mo. 
CHICAGO. xy ABBOTT BUGGY cO- 


| THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple, Dur le,Ele- 
| gant. A positive household luxury. 
50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(men tion this paper) 
for Jilus, Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR 00. 
No. 3 Sixth St., Pittsburch, Ps 


KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works, 


SUNT MANTELS 6 


the latent and most Deantifnl designs, and ali ather Siate and 

arsteone Work en hand or made to order Os, WELLER 

BRO. Seago wrcrm Office And selesroom Ridge 
ue. Factory, 171! and 1215 Spring Garden Street, Phil's, 
Send for TWustrated Catalogue and Price 











2 > Establ'd 


rei 


- 


J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Rev. ae ind ane Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


-= THE BI 
WASHE 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 'The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes, 


A WA Exclusive territory. Retail price, 28 .00. 
GENTS WAN TED anc ERS at Manntoceeeg Phat pike 





| Tuomas B. HaGstToz, 











PROVIDENCE, R. h, 











PACS Tux Ester Onoan helps 
to make many thousand 
homes happy during the 
long Winter evenings. Send for an Illustrated Cate 
logue containing a variety of Tlegantdesigns It wil) 
be mailed free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
BRATTLEBORO, . ae 


NOF 






PIAN ES. 
Tone, Tou Nera and Durability. 


Nos. 204 wri Ltan 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 1rr2 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 


PIANOS. - ORGANS. 


J. J. HEPPE, 
828 Arch Street. 
Cash or easy payments. 





ORGANS. PIANOS. 

TT Contai 4 Sets Reed 12 
PA ERSO ss Sub —™ cod, Oct. 

Coupler. Shipped on 15 days’ 

trial. Handsome Tilumineted ¢ ‘ard 


$65 


with full particulars free. Address 
7 
PATTERSON, 


| DRAWER 12, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


ONDERS 


ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL, &c. FREE 
a” MAMMOTH CATALOGUE 

HARBACH ORGANINA co. Philada. Pa 
Cheap. Designed for mis- 
A New Folding Organ, sionary wor Four oc- 
ves. Tremolo. Finished walnut case. Size, folded, 
3 inches long, 134g inches high, 17'4 inches wide. 
eight, 40 Ibs. Only one left. cash, Send draft 

or money order t to Wm. H. Y ones , Wilmington, Del. 


BOXES. ‘: GAUTSCHI & CO 
* Manufacturers, Ste 

Croix, Switzerland. Salesrooms 
at 1018 Chestnut St.. Phila. Opp. Opera House, 


@ MUSICAL 
OPTICAL 














r TRE MASON and HAMLIN Organ and Piano 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
aA . ‘assortme nt of the best and ¢ cheapest organs. 





= J. B.Hagstoz & Co, 


{Successors to Monegan & Heapty.] 


of OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
BROTHER 






JAMES BURDICK. 


RIGGS 


AND NOT 


OUT. 
SOLD #: con ws INCH k OO. coe Dey Stew. 


GRIND YOUR OWN BON 
Meal, Oyster Shells, and Cornin 13 
$5 Hand Mill. (F. Wilson’s Patent.) 
100 per cent more made in keeping 
ultry; also Power Millsand Farm 
‘eed Mills. Circulars and testimo- 
nials sent on application. WIL- 
SON BROTHERS, Fasron, Pa. 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 











SAW THRESHERS, 
MILLS, Horse Powers, 
ailaectionsand rposes.) Writefor Free A oy 


and Prices to The Au tman & &TaylorCo., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ye Glass means te, 


SAMPLE 10c, Lum Smith, Philad’a. 


YOR BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 
PENN ROOFING Co., 20 80, Beeond St., Phila., Pa 





In ordering gooda, or in making inquiry cone 
ecrning anything advertised in thts paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, aa well as the adyape 
tlaer, by stating that you saw the advertisemen4¢ 


tm The Sunday School Timea, 
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De Moy 
Ly nthe. 
Facing 


That those who are asked to subscribe for 
The Sunday School Times may have some 
idea of what they will gain by so doing, a 
partial announcement of the attractions for 
the year 1884 is here made. 





The department of lesson helps will not be 
permitted to drop below the highest standard 
ever attained, The Critical Notes will be 
furnished, week by week, during the year, 
for the Old Testament Lessons, by Professor 
William Henry Green, of Princeton, Chair- 
man of the Old Testament Company of Ameri- 
can Revisers, and for the New Testament 
Lessons, by Ex-President Theodore D, Wool- 
sey, of Yale College, Chairman of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, M. C. Hazard, 
Faith Latimer, and other familiar writers, 
will continue their helpful contributions, 

In addition to these regular contributors, 
various eminent writers will supply sidelight 
helps on special topics kindred to the lessons, 
similar to the series which has been so warmly 
commended in the year now closing. Among 
the articles arranged for, the following may 


be named as already secured for the first six 
months of 1884: 


By DR. T. J. CONANT, member of the Old Testa- 
ment Company of American Revisers:—The Text of 
the New Testament and its Editors. 

By PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, President of the 
American Revision Committee:—The First Chris- 
tian Council. 

By EX-PRESIDENT T. D. WOOLSEY, of Yale Col- 
lege, Chairman of the New Testament Company of 
American Revisers:—The Brother of our Lord, and 
the Epistle of James. 

By PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary :—The Relations 
of the Acts to the Epistles. 

By THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, England :—The 
Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 

By BISHOP H. W. WARREN, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church :—The Power of the Tongue. 

By DR. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON :—Jewish 
Sogial Worship in the Dispersion. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, of New York :—Faith 
and Works: the Theology of Paul and James. 

By PROFESSOR ROBERT FLINT, of Edinburgh 
University, Scotland :—Living in the Light of God. 

By PROFESSOR MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary :—The Contention 
between Paul and Barnabas. 

By PHILIP SMITH, author of the “Student's Old 
and New Testament Histories,” London, England: 
—Macedonia in the History of the World and of 
Christianity. 

By DR. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, Editor of the 
Independent, New York :—Traces of Extinct Civili- 
zation in the Regions Traversed by Paul. 

By PROFESSOR H. DRISLER, of Columbia College: 
—Light from the Classics on Paul's Journeys. 

By PROFESSOR RICHARD C. JEBB, of Glasgow 
University, Scotland :—Paul as an Orator. 

By DR. JAMES STRONG, of Drew Theological 
Seminary :—A Lesson from the Bereans. 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. SCHODDE, of Capital 
| University, Columbus, Ohio:—An Old Testament 
| Evangelist. 








By PROFESSOR W. W. GOODWIN, of Harvard Uni- 
versity :—The Athens of Paul’s Day. 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER® of Yale Col- 
lege :—Culture as a Substitute for Religion. 

By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston :—Under which King? 

By PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, of Andover 
Theological Seminary :—Earnest Views of Life. 

By PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, of Yale College :-— 
The Limits of Man’s Philosophy. 

By DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER, of Brooklyn :— 
Abstinence for the Sake of Others. 

By BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church :—The Resurrection, 

By CANON W. H. FREMANTLE, author of the Gos- 
pel of the Secular Life, Cambridge, England :—The 
Bounds of Christian Freedom. 

By DR. ARTHUR MITCHELL, of Cleveland:—A 
Scene in a Roman Prison. 

By JUSTICE WILLIAM STRONG, United States 
Supreme Court, Washington, D. C.:—Obedience to 
Authority, 


In the line of practical Sunday-school arti- 
cles by experienced workers, the following, 


already promised, are but few of the many | 


which will appear during the year: 


By DR. JOHN H. VINCENT:—How a Teacher can | igsne enable it to give so large a variety of 


get Help from the Assembly. 

By DR. J. A. WORDEN:—How to Arrange for a 
Local Normal Class. 

By DR. J. W. DULLES :—The Superintendent Pre- 
paring for his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER :—The Superintendent 
Leading his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By W. R. BURNHAM :—The Superintendent in the 
Opening Exercises ofhis School. 

By JOHN E. SEARLES, JR. :—The Superintendent 
in the Closing Exercises of his School. 


By JOHN B. SMITH :—The Superintendent’s Ques- 
tions from the Desk. 


By M. C. HAZARD :—Linking the Lessons in Class 
Teaching. 


By B.F. JACOBS :—Using the Bible in Class Teach- 
ing. 

By REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER :—How to Question 
in the Class, Illustrated by a Specimen Lesson. 

By R. T. BONSALL :—Hints on Reviews. 

By FRANK BEARD:—Sensible Uses of the Black- 
board. 

By PROFESSOR W. F. SHERWIN :—Hints as to Sun- 
day-school Singing. 

By W. M. PATTON :—How to Secure the Church 
Attendancée of Scholars. 

By REV. SYLVANUS STALL :—Sunday-school Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

By JOHN WANAMAKER :—<Auxiliaries of the Sun- 
day-school. 

By REV. F. N. PELOUBET :—Hints from Represen- 
tative American Sunday-schools. 

If a club of subscribers for your school is 
not already being arranged for, will you not 
take the matter in hand? 


At its lowest club rate, $1.00 a year, The 





Sunday School Times costs subscribers less 
than two cents a week, thus giving over eight 
pages fora cent. Its size and frequency of 
help to the study of the lessons, that each 
teacher can choose for himself what is best 
fitted to his particular class. 


The Sunday School Times is valued highly 


| in many homes as an excellent paper for the 


family. Besides the material bearing upon 
Bible study and all departments of Sunday- 
school work, its variety of general reading 
matter, both editorial and contributed, will be 
found helpful and interesting in any home. 


See Subscription Terms on another page, 


By REV. T. C. BOYKIN:—The Teacher's Work in ; 224 don’t overlook the provision made for 


School and Out. 


the small schools. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TheUsual Winter 


Dullness 


Has not appeared at Oak Hall 
this season. The “Clarin’ Up 
Time” has banished it. There- 
fore if you want to buy any arti- 
cle of Men's or Boys’ Clothing 
you will do wisely to follow the 
example of the shrewd people 
that have been carrying off our 
bargains for the last thirty days. 
They have made it pay. So 
may you. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
8. K. Conner SIXTH AND MARKET. 


“DOMESTIC” 
SEWING MACHINE 


DuRABLE, 
OBEDIENT 
MACHINE, 
EVERY 
STITCH 
TAKEN 
Is 
C orRRECT. 


It has special designs in Woodwork that are Artistic, 
Elegant, and Durable. It has a finer set of attach- 
ments than any other, 
mént are secured by patents, and can only be obtained 
with the * DOMESTIC.” 


“Domestic” Sewing Machine Company, 


Broadway and Fourteenth St., New York. 


% 


ae 
Prova Linwood 


“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN, The most fashion- 
abledress material. Elegant, serviceable, inexpensive. 
TH ATLANTI TEA COMPANY, Fitchburg, 

® 8 inducements for tea chest orders. 
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Pea, Bliss’ Abundance.—90 pods counted on 





any other sort, 25 cts. per 
5° cents per packet. 


E 


m 
continue 
Wild 





to all 


m= Mention this paper. 


plant. Very productive 
Sub careans see sins 


bearer, yielding @ full crop until frost; an excellent late vari- 
circumference. 


'—The best and earliest variety grown. Very dwarf, excellent flavor. . 20 

pack: cents it; 75 cents per quart, post-paid. 
. fineve three vari Fed Urs Fok thx entre cccaen unit) fest, Require no brushing. 
erican ater-melon.—tThe best eating and best shipping melon grown. More productive 
t.; spkts. $r.00. Cauliflower, Sea Foam.—the best early variety ; sure to 
barb, Early Paragon.—A new lish variety. The earliest and most 
sy, #3 


Never runs to seed. Roots for sale, 75 cts. each, -paid. Pan 
choicest strain yet produced. San Gartdeners’ Tone Bookt Vena 'co 


variety. so cents per packet of so seeds. Carnation, Shakes: 
in 4 Pasen. 5° ome per packet. Plants, 50 cents cach. $400 for the set of 9 varieties. 
A mixture of 100 varieties of Flower Seeds. A packet will plant a square rod of ground. 


co. packet; 5 packets, $1.00. For other Novelties, see Bliss’ Dlastrated 

ovelty List, which describes the newest and choicest Flowers, Vegetables, Fruits, 

Cereals, ts,etc. Mailed /ree. 

Bliss’ Hand-Book for Farm and Garden. 150 Pages, oo Iilustrations. 

Beautiful colored plate, It tells WHAT, WHEN, and HOW to and is invaluable 
Tonreened in gardening or farming. tro Cents. = 


ive. B.E. BLISS & SONS, 34 


FOR A SUCCESSION THE ENTIRE SEASON 
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» 15 to x8 inches high. 
$1.00. ’ 


Very productive. 2sc. per pkt.; 5 pkts, $1.00. 


‘erfection.— 
, for 1884, contains a beautifully colored plate of this 


«—The finest ever introduced. 
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- ARE YOU READY? 


any reason. 


25 Patterns VELV » $1.30 
25 Patterns $1.00 TAPESTR 


Lower prices in Cotton Chains. 


J, & J, DOBSO 





NOW IS THE TIME FOR | 


RETAIL CARPET BUYERS 


To Secure from us the GREATEST BARGAINS ever offered by any house for 
No one should miss this chance to b= — 
at prices asked elsewhere for inferior qualities. * 
25 Patterns WILTONS, $1.70 per yard.— Best goods made for wear. 
Usual market price from $2.50 to $3.00. 
r yard. 
BRUSSELS, 80c. per yard. 
Lower grades at less prices if wanted. 
25 Patterns Best EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 75 ots. 
15 Patterns Best EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 65 cts. 


~. ..ighest grades of Carpets 





Wear neat best to Wiltons. 


We have also a large assortment of the Newest and Handsomest Patterns in the Best, 
Medium and Low Grades. Being Manufacturers, we can save you intermediate profits. 


Manufacturers, 809, 811 and 
813 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 








ment in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends 


to admit only advertisements thai are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a 
the publisher will refund to subezribers any money that they lose thereby, 





Th ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise- 


“ SPRING,” 
“AUTUMN,” 


Two new fine decora- 
tive Panel Engravings. 
Bellows’ last work, 
“The Ferry.” Bough- 
ton’s “ Burgomaster’s 
Daughter,” and other 
beautiful Etchings and 
Engravings. Mirrors, 
Paintings, Exquisite 
Picture Frames. 

All the ROGERS 
GROUPS: “ Neighbor- 
ing Pews,” and others. 


James S. Earle & Sons, 
816 Chestnut St., Phila, 


RAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S 


Four Speciaities, by Mail ; Sold Direct to Families. 
oe Silk, any Color, 75 Cents per oz. 
2.— Waste Embroidery Silk, 40 “ ~ 
3.— Waste Sewing Silk, 30 «(* a 
4.—Ladies’ Spool Casket and Silk, 40 Cents per box. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. If you wish to know 
more details, send 3-cent Stamp for Descriptive Circular, 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTKONG CO. 
238 Market St.. Phila., or, 469 Broadway, New Yori. 
























STANDARD 
SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD |! 


The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 








School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 


ean members of the Revision Committee, a 


j series of articles bearing upon the changes 


made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 





of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 


the New Revision. 


For the corivenience of those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 

Price, mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or more 
Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


copies, 15 cents each. 








party not in good standing be inadvertently imserteu, 
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